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Colburn. 

To say that novel writing, within the last 
few years, has changed its very nature, would 
give but a faint idea of what change has 
actually taken place. The novel has gone 
forth like a Roman conqueror, not only add- 
ing new regions to its domain, but often incor- 
porating with itself all the better institutes 
of the newly acquired country: it is the change 
not so much of alteration, as of acquisition. 
It is not too much to say, that a novel now-a- 
days is the first-rate test of first-rate talents. 
We expect to find in its pages the feeling of 
the poet, the reflection of the philosopher, the 
observation of the essayist. We expect ex- 
quisite description ; thoughts that will either 
come home to every memory from their truth, 
or flash upon the judgment by their accurate 
novelty. We look for pathos to touch, and 
wit to enliven us; in short, our mental pro- 
gress is the very reverse of the Caliph Va- 
thek’s plan ;—he built a separate palace for 
every pleasure, while we would fain crowd 
all ours into one; and with truer philosophy, 
—for the pleasures, like the graces, are linked 
together. Our novels are to the present age, 
what epic poems, and, we may add, dramas, 
were toa former ;—the animated pietures where 
we study men and manners, touched with all 
the truth of the imagination ; for imagination 
is but the power of embodying real and actual 
events, and its truth of creation is at once its 
power and its merit. The novel before us is 
truly a great work,—great as the work of an 
historian ; for Lord Bolingbroke is a fine his- 
torical portrait, finished in an historian’s noblest 
and best spirit,.that of doing justice; and 
gteat as a philosophical work, if insight into 
human . character,, profound reflection, and 
moral excellence, constitute philosophy. We 
hold even the interest of the story, the brilliant 
wit of the dialogues, the living painting of the 
times, though most attractive accessories, to 
be still far below the fine and philosophic 
whole. We shall attempt no analysis of the 
story. It isa life full.of excitement and adven- 
ture; but the life not of a hero of romance, 
but of a real and living being, involved in 
strange and stirring circumstance., We may 
say we quote at hazard, for scarcely a 
page could we find that does not shew some- 
. wit, observation, or descrip- 
tion, that would give some idea of the varied 
and extraordinary powers of their writer. 
How characteristic is the following sketch of a 
very worthy, if not very first-rate, man! After 
all, are not our weaknesses the most loveable 
parts about us ? 

“ My uncle did as his ancestors had done be- 
fore him ; and, cheap as the dignity had grown, 
went up to court to be knighted by Charles II. 
He was so delighted with what he saw of the 

topolis, that he foreswore all intention of 
leaving it, took to Sedley and champagne, 


flirted with Nell Gwynne, lost double the value 
of his brother’s portion at one sitting to the 
chivalrous Grammont, wrote a comedy corrected 
by Etherege, and took a wife recommended by 
Rochester. The wife brought him a child six 
months after marriage, and the infant was 
born on the same day the comedy was acted. 
| Luckily for the honour of the house, my uncle 
shared the fate of Plimneus, king of Sicyon, 
and all the offspring he ever had (that is to say, 
the child and the play), ‘died as soon as they 
were born.’ My uncle was now only at a loss 
what to do with his wife, that remaining trea- 
sure, whose readiness to oblige him had been 
so miraculously evinced. She saved him the 
trouble of long cogitation,—an exercise of intel- 
lect to which he was never too ardently 
inclined. There was a gentleman of the 
court celebrated for his sedateness and solem- 
nity; my aunt was piqued into emulating 
Orpheus, and six weeks after her confinement 
she, put this rock into motion,—they eloped. 
Poor gentleman ! it must have been a severe 
trial of patience to a man never known before 
to transgress the very slowest of all possible 
walks, to have had two events of the most 
rapid nature happen to him in the same week. 
Scarcely had he recovered the shock of being 
ran away with by my aunt, before, terminating 
for ever his vagrancies, he was ran through by 
my uncle. The wits made an epigram upon 
the event; and my uncle, who was as bold as a 
lion at the point of a sword, was, to speak 
frankly, terribly disconcerted by the point of a 
jest. He retired to the country in a fit of 
disgust and gout. Here his own bon naturel 
rose from the layers of art which had long 
oppressed it, and he solaced himself by righte- 
ously governing domains worthy of a prince, 
for the mortifications he had experienced in 
the dishonourable career of a courtier. Hi- 
therto I have spoken somewhat slightingly of 
my uncle ; and in his dissipation he deserved it, 
for he was both too honest and too simple to 
shine in that galaxy of prostituted genius of 
which Charles II. was the centre. But ‘in 
retirement he was no longer the same person, 
and I do not think that the elements of human 
nature could have furnished forth a more 
amiable character than Sir William Devereux, 
presiding at Christmas over the merriment of 
his great hall. Good old man ! his very defects 
were what we loved best in him; vanity was 
so mingled with goud nature that it became 
graceful, and we reverenced one the most, 
while we most smiled at the other. One pecu- 
liarity had he, which the age he had lived in, 
and. his domestic history, rendered natural 
enough, viz. an exceeding distaste to the ma- 
trimonial state: early marriages were misery ; 
imprudent marriages idiotism ; and marriage at 
the best, he was wont to say, with a kindling 
eye and a heightened colour, marriage at the 
best—was the devil. Yet it must not be sup- 
posed that Sir William Devereux was an ungal- 
lant man. On the contrary, never did the 
beau sexe have a humbler or more. devoted 
servant. As nothing in his estimation was 








less becoming to a wise man than matrimony, 
so nothing was more, ornamental than fiirta- 
tion. He had the old man’s weakness, garru- 
lity, and he told the wittiest stories in the 
world, without omitting any thing in them 
but the point. This omission did not arise 
from the want either of memory or of humour, 
but solely from a deficiency in the malice 
natural to all jesters. He could not persuade 
his lips to repeat a sarcasm hurting even the 
dead or the ungrateful; and when he came to 
the drop of gall which should have given zest 
to the story, the milk of human kindness broke 
its barrier despite himself, and washed it away. 
He was a fine wreck, a little prematurely 
broken by dissipation, but not perhaps the less 
interesting on that account; tall, and some. 
what of the jovial old English girth, with a 
face where good nature and good living min- 
gled their smiles and glow. He wore the garb 
of twenty years back, and was curiously parti- 
cular in the choice of his silk stockings. Be- 
tween you and me, he was not a little vain of 
his leg, and a compliment on that score was 
always sure of a gracious reception.” 

The following scene is a good contrast : 

‘* T approached the apartments appropriated 
to my mother —I knocked at, her door; one 
of her women admitted me. -‘The countess was 
sitting on a high-backed chair, curiously adorn- 
ed with tapestry. Her feet, which were re- 
markable for their beauty, were upon a velvet 
cushion ; three handmaids stood round her, 
and she herself was busily employed in a piece 
of delicate embroidery, an art in which she 
eminently excelled. ‘* The count —madam !’ 
said the woman who had admitted me, placing 
a chair beside my mother, and then retiring to 
join her sister maidens. ‘ Good day to you, my 
son,’ said the countess, lifting her eyes for a 
moment, and then dropping them again upon 
her work. ‘ I have come to seek you, dearest 
mother, as I know not if, among the crowd of 
guests and amusements which surround us, I 
shall enjoy another opportunity of having a 
private conversation with you—will it please 
you to dismiss your women?’ My mother 
again lifted up her eyes —* And why, my son ? 
— surely there can be nothing between us 
which requires their absence; what is your 
reason?” * I leave you to-morrow, madam ; is 
it strange that a son should wish to see his 
mother alone before his departure?’ ‘ By no 
means, Morton; but your absence will not be 
very long, will it ?—dear, how unfortunate,— 
I have dropt a stitch.’ ‘ Forgive my importu- 
nity, dear mother ——but wild you dismiss your 
attendants ?’ ‘ If you wish it, certainly; but I 
dislike feeling alone, especially in these large 
rooms; nor do I think our being unattended 
quite consistent with our rank; however, I 
never contradict you, my son;’ and the coun- 
tess directed her women to wait in the ante- 
room. .* Well, Morton, what is your wish ?” 
‘ Only to bid you farewell, and to ask if Lon- 
don contains nating which you will commis- 
sion me to obtain for you?’ The countess 





again raised her eyes from her work. ‘ I am 
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greatly obliged to you, my dear son, this is a 
very delicate attention on your part. I am 
informed that stomachers are worn a thought 
less pointed than they-were. I care not, you 
well know, for such vanities; but respect 
to the memory of your illustrious father ren- 
ders me desirous to wear a seemly appearance 
to the world, and my women shall give you 
written instructions thereon to Madame Tour- 
ville — she lives in St. James’s-street, and is 
the only person to be employed in these matters. 
She is a woman who has known misfortune, 
and appreciates the sorrowful and subdued 
tastes of those whom an exalted station has 
not preserved from like afflictions. So, you go 
to-morrow— will you get me the scissors, they 
are on the ivory table, yonder. —When do you 
return?’ ‘ Perhaps never !’ said I, abruptly. 
* Never, Morton! how singular—why?’ ‘I 
may join the army —and be killed.’ * I hope 
not. Dear, how cold it is—will you shut the 
window ? —pray forgive my troubling you, 
but you would send away the women. Join 
the army, you say ?— it is a very dangerous 
profession !— your poor father might be alive 
now but for having embraced it ; nevertheless, 
in a righteous cause, under the Lord of Hosts, 
there is great glory to be obtained beneath its 
banners. Alas, however, for its private evils ! 
— alas, for the orphan and the widow ! —You 
will be sure, my dear son, to give the note to 
Madame Tourville herself ; her assistants have 
not her knowledge of my misfortunes, nor in- 
deed of my exact proportions ; and at my age, 
and in my desolate state, I would fain be de- 
corous in these things — and that reminds me 
of dinner. Have you ought else to say, Mor- 
ton?’ ‘ Yes!’ said I, suppressing my emo- 
tions —‘ yes, mother! do bestow on me one 
warm wish, one kind word, before we part — 


see — I kneel for your blessing —will you not 
give it me?’ * Bless you, my child—bless you ! 
—Jook you now —I have dropt my needle.’ I 
rose hastily — bowed profoundly— (my mother 
returned the courtesy with the grace peculiar 


to herself) and withdrew. I hurried into 
the great drawing-room — found Lady Needle- 
ham alone — rushed out in despair — encoun- 
tered the Lady Hasselton, and coquetted with 
her the rest of the evening. Vain hope! to 
forget one’s real feelings by pretending those 
one never felt.” 

From the many witty and dramatic dialogues 
we select a single one. 

“ Boulainvilliers ! Comte deSt.Saire! What 
will our great-grandchildren think of that 
name’? Fame is indeed a riddle! At the time 
I refer to, wit—learning=grace—all things 
that charm and enlighten. were supposed to 
centre in one word —Bowlainvilliers! The 
good count had many rivals, it is true; but he 
had that exquisite tact péculiar to his country. 
men, of making the véry reputations of those 
rivals contribute to his own. And while he 
assembled them around him, the lustre of their 
bons mots, though it emanated from themselves, 
was reflected 7 him. It was a ee gee 
though not a costly apartment, in which we 
Soles host. The toom was sufficiently full 
of people to allow scope and variety to one 
group of talkers, without being full enough to 
permit those little knots and coteries which arg 
the destraction of literary society. An old 
man of about seventy, of a sharp, shrewd, yet 
polished and courtly expression of countenance, 
of a t. gaiety of manner, which was now 
and then ‘rather displeasingly contrasted by ay 
abrupt affectation of ty, that, however, 
rarely lasted above a minute, and never with- 
stood the shock of a bon mot, was the first 





person who accosted us. This old man was 
the wreck of the once celebrated Anthony 
Count Hamilton! ‘ Well, my lord,’ said he 
to Bolingbroke, ‘ how do you like the weather 
at Paris ?— it is a little better than the merci- 
less air of London —is it not? ’Slife !—even 
in June, one could not go open-breasted in 
those regions of cold and catarrh—a very great 
misfortune, let me tell you, my lord, if one’s 
cambric happened to be of a very delicate and 
brilliant texture, and one wished to penetrate 
the inward folds of a lady’s heart, by develop- 
ing, to the best advantage, the exterior folds 
that covered his own.’ ‘ It is the first time,’ 
answered Bolingbroke, ‘ that I ever heard so 
accomplished a courtier as Count Hamilton 
repine, with sincerity, that he could not bare 
his bosom to inspection.? * Ah!’ cried Bou- 
lainvilliers, ‘ but vanity makes a man shew 
much that discretion would conceal.’ ‘ Au 
diable with your discretion!’ said Hamilton, 
‘ tis a vulgar virtue. Vanity is a truly aristo. 
cratic quality, and every way fitted to a gentle- 
man. Should I ever have been renowned for 
my exquisite lace and web-like cambric, if I 
had not been vain ? Never, mon cher! I should 
have gone into a convent and worn sackcloth, 
and, from Count Antoine, I should have thick- 
ened into Saint Anthony.’ ‘ Nay,’ eried Lord 
Bolingbroke, ‘ there is as much scope for vanity 
in sackcloth as there is in cambric; for vanity 
is like the Irish ogling master in the Spectator, 
and if it teaches the playhouse to ogle by candle- 
light, it also teaches the church to ogle by day ! 
But, pardon me, Monsieur Chaulieu, how well 
you look! I see that the myrtle sheds its ver- 
dure, not only over your poetry, but the poet. 
And it is right that, to the modern Anacreon, 
who has bequeathed to Time a treasure it will 
never forego, Time itself should be gentle in 
return.’ * Milord,’ answered Chaulieu, an old 
man who, though considerably past seventy, 
was animated in appearance and manner, with 
a vivacity and life that would have done honour 
to a youth—‘ Milord, it was beautifully said 
by the Emperor Julian, that Justice retained 
the Graces in her vestibule. I see, now, that 
he should have substituted the word Wisdom 
for that of Justice.’ ‘ Come,’ cried Anthony 
Hamilton, ‘ this will never do. Compliments 
are the dullest things imaginable. For God's 
sake, let us leave panegyric to blockheads, and 
say something bitter to one another, or we 
shall die of ennui.’ * Vous avez raison,’ said 
Boulainvilliers : —‘ let us pick out some poor 
devil to begin with. Absent or present? De- 
cide which.’ ‘ Oh, absent,’ cried Chaulieu ; 
‘ *tis a thousand times more piquant to slander 
than to rally! Let us commence with. his 
majesty: Count Devereux, have seen 
Madame Maintenon and her devout infant 
since your arrival?’ ‘ No!—the priests must 
be petitioned before the miracle is made public.” 
. What !’ cried Chaulieu, ‘ would you insinuate 
that his majesty’s piety is really nothing less 
than a miracle?’ ‘* Impossible!’ said Boulain- 
villiers, gravely ; ‘ piety is as natural to ki 

as flattery to their courtiers: are we not told 
that they are made in God’s own image?’ ‘ If 
that were true,’ said Count Hamilton, some- 
what profanely—-* if that were true, I should 
no longer deny the impossibility of atheism !’ 
* Fie, Count Hamilton,’ said an old gentleman, 
in whom I recognised the great Huet, ‘ fie— 
wit should beware how it uses wings — its pro- 
vince is earth, not heaven.’ ‘* Nobody can 
better tell what wit is mot, than the learned 
Abbé Huet !’ answered Hamilton, with a mock 
air of respect. ‘ Psha!’ cried Chaulien, ‘ I 
thought, when we once gave the rein to satire, 
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it would carry us péle-méle against one another, 
But in order to sweeten that drop of lemon. 
juice for you, my dear Huet, let me turn to 
Milord Bolingbroke, and ask him whether 
England can produce a scholar equal to Peter 
Huet, who in twenty years wrote notes to 
sixty-two volumes of Classics,* for the sake of 
a prince who never read a line in one of them?’ 
‘ “We have some scholars,’ answered Boling. 
broke; ‘ but we certainly have no Huet. It 
is strange enough, but learning seems to me 
like a circle—it grows weaker the more it 
spreads. We now see many people capable of 
reading commentaries, but very few, indeed, 
capable of writing them.’ ‘ True,’ answered 
Huet; and in his reply he introduced the cele. 
brated illustration which is at this day men. 
tioned among his most felicitous bons mots, 
‘ Scholarship, formerly the most difficult and 
unaided enterprise of Genius, has now been 
made, by the very toils of the first mariners, 
but an easy and common-place voyage of leisure, 
But who would compare the great men, whose 
very difficulties not only proved their ardour, 
but brought them the patience and the courage 
which alone are the parents of a genuine 
triumph, to the indolent: loiterers of the pre. 
sent day, who, having little of difficulty to 
conquer, have nothing of glory to attain? For 
my part, there seems to me the same difference 
between a scholar of our days and one of the 
past, as there is between Christopher Columbus 
and the master of a packet-boat from Calais to 
Dover!’ ‘ But,’ cried Anthony Hamilton, 
taking a pinch of snuff, with the air of a man 
about to utter a witty thing—*‘ but what have 
we—we spirits of the world, not imps of the 
closet,’—and he’ glanced at Huet—*‘ to do 
with scholarship? All the waters of Castaly 
which we want to pour into our brain are such 
as will flow the readiest to our tongue.’ ‘ In 
short, then,’ said I, ‘ you would assert, that 
all a friend cares for in one’s head is the quan- 
tity of talk init?’ ‘ Precisely, my dear count,’ 
said Hamilton, seriously ; ‘ and to that maxim 
I will add another applicable to the opposite 
sex. All that a mistress cares for in one’s 
heart is the quantity of love in it.’ ‘ What! 
are generosity, courage, honour, to go for no- 
thing with our mistress, then ?’ cried Chaulieu. 
* No; for she will believe, if you are a passion. 
ate lover, that you have all those virtues ; and 
if not, she wont believe that you have one.’ 
‘ Ah! it was a pretty court of love in which 
the friend and biographer of Count Grammont 
learnt the art!’ said Bolingbroke. ‘ We be. 
lieved so at the time, my lord; but there are 
as many changes in the fashion of making love 
as there are in that of making dresses. Honour 
me, Count Devereux, by using my snuff-bor, 
and then looking at the lid.’ * It is the picture 
of Charles the Second which adorns it—is it 
not ?? * No, Count Devereux, it is the dia- 
monds which adorn it. His majesty’s face I 
thought very beautiful while he was living; 
but now, on my conscience, I consider it the 
ugliest phiz I ever beheld. But I pointed your 
notice to the picture because we were talking 
of love; and Old Rowley believed that he could 
make it better than any one else. All his 
courtiers had the same opinion of themselves ; 
and I dare say the beaur garcons of Queen 
Anne’s reign would say, that not one of King 
Charley’s gang knew what love was. Qh! ’tis 
a strange circle of revolutions, that love! Like 
the earth, it always changes, and yet always 
has the same materials.’ ‘ L’amour—/amour 
—toujours ?amour, with Count Anthony Ha- 
milton !’ said Boulainvilliers. ‘ He is always 
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on that subject ; and, sacre bleu! when he was 

, Tam told he was like Cacus, the son 
of Vulean, and breathed nothing but flames.’ 
‘ You flatter me,’ said Hamilton. ‘ Solve me 
now a knotty riddle, my Lord Bolingbroke. 
Why does a young man think it the greatest 
compliment to be thought wise, while an old 
man thinks it the greatest compliment to be 
told he has been foolish?’ ‘ Is love foolish, 
then?’ said Lord Bolingbroke. ‘ Can you 
doubt it?’ answered Hamilton; ‘ it makes a 
man think more of another than himself! I 
know not a greater proof of folly!’ * Ah! 
mon aimable ami!’ cried Chaulieu; ‘ you are 
the wickedest witty person I know. I cannot 
help loving your language, while I hate your 
sentiments.’ ‘ My language is my own—my 
sentiments are those of all men,’ answered 
Hamilton; ‘ but are we not, by the by, to 
have young Arouet here to-night? What a 
charming person he is!’ ‘ Yes,’ said Boulain- 
villiers. * He said he should be late; and I 
expect Fontenelle, too, but he will not come 
before supper. I found Fontenelle this morn- 
ing conversing with my cook on the best man. 
ner of dressing asparagus. I asked him the 
other day, what writer, ancient or modern, 
had ever given him the moat sensible pleasure ? 
After a little pause, the excellent old man said, 
* Daphnus’—* Daphnus!’ repeated I, ‘ who 
the devil is he?’ ‘* Why,’ answered Fonte- 
nelle, with tears of gratitude in his benevolent 
eyes, ‘ I had some hypochondriacal ideas that 
suppers were unwholesome; and Daphnus is 
an ancient physician who asserts the contrary ; 
and declares——think, my friend, what a charm. 
ing theory !—that the moon is a great assistant 
of the digestion!’ ‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed 
the Abbé de Chaulieu. ‘* How like Fontenelle! 
what an anomalous creature ’tis! He has the 
most kindness and the least feeling of any man 
lever knew. Let Hamilton find a pithier de- 
scription for him if he can !’” 

We reserve till our next some further speci- 
mens and remarks ; including the grand feature 
of the novel—_the character of Lord Boling- 
broke; and we hope the author and the public 
will pardon us for offering so hasty a sketch of 
awork we have so greatly admired : our excuse 
is, a hurried reading previous to publication. 


The Life of John Locke; with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, Journals, and Common- 
place Books. By Lord King. to. pp. 407. 
London, 1829. burn. 

Wuew we had begun to look for some relaxa- 

tion from our labours, towards the usual close of 

the publishing season, we find ourselves (not 
disagreeably for the Literary Gazette, nor, we 
trust, for its readers) almost overwhelmed with 

4 mass of new and very interesting works. 

Of these, certainly one of the most important, 

and one which must ever remain a standard 

book in English libraries, is Lord King’s Life 
of John Locke. With the opinions of the 





noble author, which we consider the least 
valuable portion of the volume, we shall have 


nothing to do: whether his dislike te High 
Church doctrines, or his general polemical and 

tical sentiments, are right or wrong, we 
fave it to others to canvass,—for on such 
points no one can determine; while we thank 
him with all our hearts for the delightful ad- 
dition he has here made to the literature of 
our country, 

Where almost every page teems with matter 
which claims attention or admiration, it is no 
easy task for a Reviewer to do justice to his 

nal,—and especially in a periodical like 
Ors, 80 varions, and, of course, so limited : 


since, in endeavouring to afford a comprehen- 
sive view of all that is really worthy of public 
regard in letters, science, and the arts, so as to 
guide our contemporaries in their choice and 
judgment, and serve as a useful index and re- 
ference to those who are to succeed us, it will 
readily be seen that we have it not in our 
power to dwell at length upon the elucidation 
of any one subject, however desirous we might 
be to shine in the character of elaborate critics, 
rather than in the more humble department of 
faithful reporters. In this instance, in order 
to do as much as we can, we shall pass over 
the biography of Mr. Locke, as well known to 
the world in its leading circumstances, from 
his birth in 1632, to his death in 1704, and 
address ourselves to these papers, so happily 
preserved by their having gone into the posses- 
sion of Sir Peter King, the ancestor of Lord 
King, his near relation and sole executor. 
‘** They consist of the originals of many of his 
printed works, and of some which were never 
published ; of his very extensive correspondence 
with his friends, both in England and abroad ; 
of a journal which he kept during his travels 
in France and Holland; of his common-place 
books; and of many miscellaneous papers; all 
of which have been preserved in the same scru- 
toire in which they had been deposited by their 
author, and which was probably removed to 
Ockham in 1710.”’ 

Speaking of the design, Lord K. adds: * It 
is impossible, after the lapse of one hundred 
and thirty years, to portray with accuracy 
those minute features of character which make 
biography often so interesting when sketched 
by the hand of contemporaries and friends. 
The most authentic account of Locke which 
has hitherto been published, is to be found in 
the Bibliothéque Choisie of 1716, written by 
Le Clerc, about twelve years after the death of 
his friend. In the present attempt, the order 
of events, and in part also the narrative of 
Le Clerc, has been followed; and I have 
endeavoured, from the letters and memorials 
which still remain, to make Mr. Locke, as far 
as possible, his own biographer. * * 
appears from the character of the hand-writing 
in Mr. Locke’s original sketches, that after 
having well considered his subject, he was able 
at once, without the least hesitation, to draw 
upon his own ample resources, and striking 
out his work, as it were, at a heat, to write 
down his thoughts, ewrrente calamo, without 
difficulty, hesitation, or impediment. Perhaps 
this decision of the author, proceeding from 
his habit of previous reflection, and from his 
devotion to the cause of truth, gives to his 
writings that peculiar spirit which distinguishes 
them. His works intended for publication, 
had of course the advantage of revision and 
correction; but as many of the following were 
extemporaneous thoughts, committed hastily to 
paper, and never afterwards corrected, the 
reader will make allowance for any inaccura- 
cies that he may find in them. Some persons 
may think that too many, and others that too 
few of the letters have been published ; the 
great difficulty was to make a selection, and to 
shew, without fatiguing the reader, the interest 
which was felt by Mr. Locke on so many diffe. 
rent questions, the versatility of his genius, 
and the variety of: his occupations. Of the 
letters from different correspondents. found 
amongst Mr. Locke’s papers, the whole of 
those from Sir Isaac Newton, and the greater 
part of those from Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Peterborough, are now printed. Of the remain- 
der, nearly one hundred are from Limborch ; 
perhaps double that pumber from Monsieut 





Toinard, containing the scientific news of 
Paris from 1679 for several years following ; 
many from Le Clerc; from M. Guenelon, of 
Amsterdam; from Lord Ashley, afterwards 
the third Earl of Shaftesbury ; from Mr. Tyr. 
rel and Dr. Thomas, Mr. Clark of Chipstead, 
to whom the Thoughts on Education were 
addressed; and from A. Collins, &c. &e. 
amounting altogether to some thousands in 
number. The desire of keeping this publica. 
tion within reasonable bounds, has prevented 
the publication of more than a very few of 
these letters.” 

Such is the scope of the work before us: of 
what has been retained, we are ignorant; but 
we can truly say, that ten times as much as 
has been permitted to appear, if of any thing 
like the same quality, would be most accept- 
able to every reader of taste and intellect. So 
early as page 3 we have a charming letter—a 
model of filial affection—from Locke to his 
father; and to p. 41, where his foreign journal 
begins, in 1675, there are ample materials for 
an interesting paper. But we can only select 
the briefest examples. 

In advising Lord Peterborough respecting the 
choice of a tutor for his son, Mr. L. says finely 
and wisely: ‘‘I must beg leave to own that I 
differ a little from your lordship in what you 
propose ; your lordship would have a thorough 
scholar, and I think if not much matter 
whether he be any great scholar or no; if he 
but understand Latin well, and have a general 
scheme of the sciences, I think that enough: 
but I would have him well-bred, well-tem. 
pered; a man that, having been conversant 
with the world and amongst men, would have 
great application in observing the humour and 
genius of my lord your son; and omit nothing 
that might help to form his mind, and dispose 
him to virtue, knowledge, and industry. This 
I look upon as the great business of a tutor ; 
this is putting life into his pupil, which when 
he has got, masters of all kinds are easily to be 
had; for when a young gentleman has got a 
relish of knowledge, the love and credit of do- 
ing well spurs him on; he will, with or with- 
out teachers, make great advances in whatever 
he has a mind to. Mr. Newton learned his 
mathematics only of himself. * * * With 
the reading of history, I think the study of 
morality should be joined; I mean not the 
ethics of the schools fitted to dispute, but such 
as Tully in his Offices, Puffendorf de Officio 
Hominis et Civis, de Jure Naturali et Gen- 
tium, and above all, what the New Testament 
teaches, wherein a man may learn to live, 
which is the business of ethics, and not how to 
define and dispute about names of virtues and 
vices. True politics I look on as a part of 
moral philosophy, which is nothing but the art 
of conducting men right in society, and sup- 
porting a community amongst its neighbours.” 

While at Cleve, in 1665 (where he was Se- 
cret to Sir W. Vane, our envoy to the 
Elector of Brandenburgh), we have pleasing 
specimens of Locke’s playfulness and good hu- 
mour, in letters to a friend (Mr. John Strachy) 
—they exhibit him in a more amiable and so- 
cial point. of view than any of his correspond- 
ence ,yet published; and we wish we could 
copy more of them than the following mosaic 
bits :— 

“ You must not expect any thing remark- 
able from me all the following week, for I have 
spent it in getting a pair of gloves, and think, 
too, I have had a quick despatch: you will 

wonder at it, and think I talk like a 
traveller; but I will give you the particulars 
of the business, Three days were spent in 
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finding out'a glover; for though,I can walk all 
the town over in less than an hour, yet their 
shops are so contrived, as if they were designed 
to conceal, not expose, their wares ; and though 
you may think it strange, yet, methinks, it is 
very well done, and ’tis a becoming modesty to 
conceal that which they have reason enough to 
be ashamed of. But to proceed: the two next 
days were spent in drawing them on—the right- 
hand glove (or, as they call them here, hand 
shoe), Thursday, and the left hand, Friday ; 
and I’ll promise you this was two good days’ 
work, and little enough to bring them to fit 
my hands and to consent to be fellows, which, 
after all, they are so far from, that when they 
are on, I am always afraid my hands should go 
to cuffs one with another, they so disagree: 
Saturday we concluded on the price, computed, 
and cha our money ; forit requires a great 
deal of arithmetic and a great deal of brass to 
pay twenty-eight stivers and seven doits ; but, 
God be thanked, they are all well fitted with 
counters for reckoning: ‘for their money is 
good for nothing else, and I am poor here with 
my pockets full of it. I wondered at first why 
the market people brought their wares in little 
carts, drawn by one horse, till I found it neces- 
sary to carry home the price of them; for a 
horse-load of turnips, would be two horse-load 
of money. A pair of shoes cannot be got under 
half a year: I lately saw the cow killed out of 
whose hide I hope to have my next pair. The 
first thing after they are married here is to 
bespeak the child’s coat, and truly the bride. 
groom must be a bungler that gets not the 
child before the mantle be made ; for it is far 
easier here to have a man made than a suit. 
To be serious with you, they are the slowest 
people, and fullest of delays, that ever I have 
met with, and their money as bad. * * * 
** T had formerly seen the size and arms of 
the duke’s guards, but to-day I had a sample 
of their stomachs (I mean to eat, not to fight ; 
fer if they be able to do as much that way too, 
no question but under their guard the duke is 
as much in safety as I believe his victuals are in 
danger). But to make you the better under- 
stand my story, and the decorum which made 
me take notice of it, I must first describe the 
place to’you. The place where the elector 
commonly eats is a large room, into which you 
enter at the lower'end by an ascent of some 
few steps; just without this is a lobby: as this 
evening I was passing through it into the 
court, I saw a company of soldiers very close 
together, and a steam rising from the midst of 
them. I, as strangers used to be, being a little 
curious, drew near to these men of mettle, 
where I found three or four earthen fortifica- 
tions, wherein were intrenched peas-porridge, 
and stewed turnips or apples, most valiantly 
stormed by those men of war: they stood just 
opposite to the duke’s table, and within view 
of it; and had the duke been there at supper, 
as it'was very near his supper-time, I should 
have thought they had been set there to pro- 
voke his appetite by example, and serve as the 
cocks have done in some countries before battle 
to fight the soldiers into courage ; and certainly 
these soldiers — eat others into stomachs. 
Here you might have seen’ the court and camp 
drawn near together, there a supper preparing 
with great ceremony, and just by it a hearty 
meal made without stool, trencher, table-cloth, 
or napkins, and, for ought I could see, without 
beer, bread, or salt ; but I stayed not long, for 
methought ’twas a dangerous place, and so I 
left them in the engagement. I doubt by that 
time you come to the end of this course of 
entertainment, you will be as weary of reading 


as I am of writing, and therefore I shall refer 
you for the rest of my adventures (wherein you 
are not to expect any great matter) to the next 
chapter of my history.” 

It was ten years later, in 1675, that Locke 
went to reside in France for the benefit of his 
health, and kept the interesting daily journal 
from which the following are selections :— 

At Lyons “ they shewed us, upon the top 
of the hill, a church, now dedicated to the Vir- 
gin, which was formerly a temple of Venus: 
near it dwelt Thomas Becket, when banished 
from England. * * * About half a league 
from St. Vallier, we saw a house, 4 little out 
of the way, where they say Pilate lived in ba- 
nishment. We met with the owner, who 
seemed to doubt the truth of the story; but 
told us there was mosaic work very ancient in 
one of the floors.” At Montpelier “ I walked, 
and found them gathering of olives—a black 
fruit, the bigness of an acorn, with which the 
trees were thick hung. All the high-ways are 
filled with gamesters at mall, so that walkers 
are in some danger of knocks. * * * Para- 
sols, a pretty sort of cover for women riding in 
the sun, made of straw, something like the 
fashion of tin covers for dishess * * * 
Monsieur Renaie, a gentleman of the town, in 
whose house Sir J. Rushworth lay, about four 
years ago, sacrificed a child to the devil—a 
child of a servant of his own, upon a design to 
get the devil to be his friend, and help him to 
get some money. Several murders committed 
here since I came, and more attempted; one 
by a brother on his sister, in the house where 
I lay.” [This species of crime is therefore not 
so new in France as recent cases have induced 
the philosophical to imagine. } 

** At Toulouse saw the charteraux, very 
large and fine; saw the relics at St. Sernin, 
where they have the greatest store of them 
that I have met with; besides others, there 
are six apostles, and the head of the seventh ; 
viz. two Jameses, Philip, Simon, Jude, Barna- 
bas, and the head of Barthelmy. We were 
told of the wonders these and other relics had 
done being carried in procession, but more es- 

ially the head of St. Edward, one of our 

ings of England, which carried in procession, 

delivered the town from a plague some years 
since. sd . ™ 

“ Paris, Dec. 20th.—In the library of the 
Abbé of St. Germains, M. Covell and I saw 
two very old manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, the newest of which was, as appeared 
by the date of it, at least 800 years old, in each 
of which 1 John, chap. v. ver. 7, was quite want- 
ing, and the end of the eighth verse ran thus, 
‘tres unum sunt;’ in another old copy the 
seventh verse was, but with interlining; in 
another much more modern copy, ver. 7 was 
also, but differently from the old copy ; and in 
two other old manuscripts, also, ver. 7 was 
quite out; but as I remember in all of them 
the end of the eighth verse was ‘ tres unum 
sunt.’ The story of the nuns of Lodun 
sessed, was nothing but a contrivance of Gar. 
dinal Richelieu to destroy Graudier, a man he 
suspected to have wrote a book against him, 
who was condemned for witchcraft in the case, 
and burnt for it. The scene was managed by 
the capuchins, and the nuns played their tricks 
well, but all was a cheat. 23d. At the king’s 
levee, which I saw this morning at St. Ger- 
mains, there is nothing so remarkable as his 
great devotion, which is very exemplary; for 
as soon as ever he is dressed, he goes to his 
bed-side, where he kneels down to his prayers, 





several priests kneeling by him, in which pos- 
ture he continues for a pretty while, not being. 





<n LS 
disturbed by the noise and buzz of the rest of 
the chamber, which is full of people standing 
and talking one to another. The Marquis de 
Bordage, who married M. Turenne’s niece, 
being at Rome about the year 66 or 67, being 
at a mass where the Pope was present, ‘and not 
above a yard or two from him, a very consider. 
able cardinal, who was just by him, asked him 
just after the elevation: ‘ Che dice vostra sig. 
noria di tutta questa fanfantaria ?’ ” 

The next is a remarkable paragraph to con. 
trast with our day :— 

‘“* At Paris, the bills of mortality usually 
amount to 19 or 20,000; and they count in 
the town about 500,000 souls, 50,000 more 
than at London, where the bills are less, 
Quere, whether the Quakers, Anabaptists, 
and Jews, that die in London, are reckoned in 
the bills of mortality.” 

We proceed with some amusing anecdotes ; 

“ They tell here, that the Bishop of Bellay 
having writ against the Capuchins, and th 
against him, Cardinal Richelieu undertook their 
reconciliation, and they both promised peace; 
but the Capuchins writing again under another 
name, the bishop replied; so that the cardi. 
nal, seeing him some time after, told him, that 
had he held his peace he would have canonised 
him. ‘That would do well,’ replied the bishop, 
‘for then we should each of us have what we 
desire ; i. e. one should be pope, and the other 
a saint.’ Cardinal Richelieu having given him 
the Prince of Balzac and the Minister Silhon 
to read (which he had caused to be writ, one 
as a character of the king, and the other of 
himself ), demanded one day, before the king, 
his opinion of them; to which the bishop re. 
plied, ‘ Le Prince n’est pas grande chose, et le 
Ministre ne vaut rien!’ A devout lady being 
sick, and besieged’ by the Carmes, made her 
will, and gave them all: the Bishop of Bellay 
coming to see her after it ‘was done, asked 
whether she had made her will; she answered 
yes, and told him how: he convinced her it 
was not well, and she desiring to alter it, 
found a difficulty how to do it, being so beset 
by the friars. The bishop bid her not trouble 
herself for it, but presently took order that 
two notaries, habited as physicians, should 
come to her, who being by her bed-side, the 
bishop told the company it was convenient all 
should withdraw ; and so the former will was 
revoked, and a new one made and put into the 
bishop’s hands. The lady dies, the Carmes 
produce their will, and for some time the bishop 
lets them enjoy the pleasure of their inherit- 
ance; but at last, taking out the other will, he 
says to them, ‘ Mes fréres, you are the sons of 
Eliah, children of the Old Testament, and 
have no share in the New.’ This is that bishop 
of Bellay who has writ so much against monks 
and monkery. “ 5 geno 

“ The Mémoires de Sully are full of falsities 
and self-flattery, so concluded by the company 
chez Mr. Justel; the same which Mr. Falay- 
seau had before told me; those of theDuc de 


cerning Naples, rood. I saw the Pare Che- 
rubin, the Ee famous for optics, at 
least the practical in telescopes, at his 
convent in the Rue St. Honoré. The Cap 
chins are the strictest and severest order 


® «* During his residence at Patis, Locke 
quaintance w Mr. Justel (whose house was 
— of the — of ~~ ma — him 
nued to correspond lo: r his m 
also formed an scquaintence with Mr. Guenelon 
brated physician of Amsterdam, whose fi 
Holl pgm also intimately acq 

. He e 

Monsieur Toinard, the author of Harmonia Evangelio- 
rum, 
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— : : . tan a penne ge . . : 
Franee, so that to mortify those of their order, | and teaches to copy all sorts of pictures, plans, | sioned officers and subalterns ; these being im- 


command them the most unreasonable|or to take prospects of places. 
things, irrational and ridiculous: as to plant| gunsmith, at the Yard by Whitehall. Mr. 
cabbage-plants the roots upwards, and then} Not, in the Pall Mall, for binding of books. 
reprehend them, the planters, because they do| The Fire-eater. At an ironmonger’s, near the 
not grow. As soon as they find any one to| May-pole, in the Strand, is to be found a great 
have any inclinations any way, as Pére Cheru-| variety of iron instruments, and utensils of 
bin in optics and telescopes, to take from him all kinds. At Bristol see the Hot-well; St. 
all that he has done, or may be useful to him! George’s Cave, where the Bristol diamonds are 
in that science, and employ him in something| found; Ratcliff church; and at Kingwood, the 
quite contrary; but he has now a particular, coal-pits. ‘Taste there Milford oysters, mar- 
lock and key to his cell, which the guardian's | row-puddings, cock-ale, metheglin, white and 
key opens not. This severity makes them not | red muggets, elvers, sherry, sack (which, with 
compassionate one to another, whatever they | sugar, is called Bristol milk), and some other 
would be to others. Within this year past,| wines, which, perhaps, you will not drink so 
were bills set up about Paris, with a privilege ;good at London. At Gloucester observe the 
for a receipt to kill lice, whereof the Duke of | whispering place in the cathedral. At Oxford 
Bouillon had the monopoly, and the bills were} see all the colleges, and their libraries; the 
in his name. ‘ Par permission et privilege du| schools and public library, and the physic- 
Roy, accordé & perpetuité 4 Monsieur le Duc garden. Buy there knives and gloves, especi- 
de Bouillon, Grand Chambellan de France, par | ally white kid-skin; and the cuts of all the 
lettres patentes du 17 Sept.. 1677, vérifiés en| colleges graved by Loggins. If you go into 
parlement par arrét du 13 Dec. au dit an, le|the North, see the Peak in Derbyshire, de- 
publique sera averti que l’on vend a Paris un/ scribed by Hobbs, in a Latin poem, called 
petit sachet de la grandeur d’une piéce de)‘ Mirabilia Pecci.’, Home-made drinks of Eng- 
quinze sols, pour garantir toute sorte de per-| land are beer and ale, strong and small; those 
sonnes de la vermine, et en retirer ceux qui en| Of most note, that are to be sold, are Lambeth 
sont incommodés sans mercure. I] est fait de-| ale, Margaret ale, and Derby ale; Hereford- 
fense 4 toutes personnes de le faire, ni contre- | shire cider, perry, mede. There are also seve- 
faire,'& peine de trois mille livres d’amende.’ | ral sorts of compounded ales, as cock-ale, worm- 
Extrait de l’affiche.” | wood-ale, lemon-ale, scurvygrass-ale, college- 
Having now copied so many characteristic | ale, &c. These are to be had at Hercules Pil- 
traits in the picture of France, we hope our | lars, near the Temple; at the Trumpet, and 
readers will receive equal amusement from the| Other houses in Sheer Lane, Bell Alley, and, 
following directions, which ‘* appear to have | 48 I remember, at the English Tavern, near 
been set down for some foreigner about to visit; Charing Cross. Foreign drinks to be found in 
‘England. They are curious, as affording a| England are all sorts of Spanish, Greek, Ita- 
comparison with the improvement of the pre- |lian, Rhenish, and other wines, which are to 
sent time. ‘ England, 1679.—The sports of| be got up and down at several taverns. Coffé, 
England, which, perhaps, a curious stranger | thé, and chocolate, at coffee-houses. Mum at 


would be glad to see, are horse-racing, hawk.| the mum houses and other places; and molly, 
ing, and hunting : bowling,—at Marebone and | @ drink of Barbadoes, by chance at some Bar- 


Putney he may see several persons of quality|badoes merchants’. Punch, a compounded 
bowling, two or three times a week all the|drink, on board some West India ships ; and 
summer; wrestling, in Lincoln’s Inne Field | Turkish sherbet amongst the merchants. Ma- 
every evening all the summer ; bear and bull. |nufactures of cloth that will keep out rain ; 
baiting, and sometime prizes, at the Bear-Gar-| flanel, knives, locks and keys; scabbards for 
den; shooting in the long-bow and stob-ball, | swords; several things wrought in steel, as 
in Tothill Fields; cudgel-playing, in several little boxes, heads for canes, boots, riding- 
places in the country; and hurling, in Corn- At Not- 


| whips, Rippon spurs, saddles, &c. 

wall. London. —See the East India House, 
and their magazines; the Custom House; the 
hames, by water, from London Bridge to 
Deptford ; and the King’s Yard at Deptford; 
the sawing-windmill ; Tradescant’s garden and 
closet ; Sir James Morland’s closet and water- 
works ; the iron mills at Wandsworth, four 
miles above London, upon the Thames; or 
rather those in Sussex; Paradise by Hatton 
Garden ; the glass-house at the Savoy, and at 
Vauxhall. Eat fish in Fish Street, especially 
lobsters, Colchester oysters, and a fresh cod’s 
head. The veal and beef are excellent good in 
London ; the mutton better in several counties 
in England. A venison pasty and a chine of 
fare good every where ; and so are crammed 
fapons and fat chickens. Railes and heath- 
polts, ruffs, and reeves, are excellent meat 
er they can be met with. Puddings of 
several sorts, and creams of several fashions, 
both excellent ; but they are seldom to be found, 
at least in their perfection, at common eating- 
» Mango and saio are two sorts of sauces 
t from the East Indies. Bermuda 
oranges and potatoes, both exceeding good in 
their kind. Chedder and Cheshire cheese. 
Men excellent in their arts. Mr. Cox, in Long 
Acre, for all sorts of dioptical glasses. Mr. 
pheel, near the Savoy, for all sorts of ma- 





chines. Mr, , for a new invention he has, 


tingham dwells a man who makes fans, hat- 
bands, necklaces, and other things of glass, 
drawn out into very small threads.’ ”’ 

And here we must, for the present, close ; 
leaving much of what is admirable, both in the 
miscellaneous style of these quotations, and in 
far more important things (ez. gr., some re- 
marks on Study, on Error, &c.) to enrich our | 


| 


columns hereafter. | 








Macfarlane’s Constantinople in 1828. 
(Second Notice.) 
THE state of the sultan’s new troops is a cir- 
cumstance of so much importance, that we en- 
deavour to place the author’s view of it before 
the public. 

“ Considering that these troops were, at the 
time, of little more than a year’s standing, they 
went through their evolutions in good style; 
they handled their muskets with great activity 
and tolerable precision; but they had not yet 
caught the military march-step. The march- 
ing, indeed, was the worst part of the exhibi- 
tion; and its slovenliness is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the habitual locomotion of the 
Turks, which is performed by something which 
I should describe as between a shuffle and a 
strut, and by their wearing clumsy papoushes, 
which fit ill to their feet. The most striking 


The king’s! perfect in their service, threw all the work on 


a few of the superior officers, who were seen 
running from place to place, performing the 
duties of drill-sergeants: even the colonel did 
this, and was seen racing and storming, and 
using the flat of his sword, until he appeared 
ready to drop from heat and fatigue. Strange 
work this for a colonel! but so few were the 
subjects possessing any previous knowledge of 
the military art, that they were obliged to sub- 
mit to it. Another strange sight to see, was, 
that many of the officers carried thick heavy 
horse-whips, made of plaited thongs, not merely 
for ornament, as was demonstrated by their fre- 
quent application to the shoulders of the awk. 
ward or careless soldiers.. This endurance of 
blows, which the tacticoes bear with the equa- 
nimity of an Austrian recruit, is considered, by 
those acquainted with the proud and fiery cha- 
racter of the Turkish people, as not one of the 
least strange workings of the ‘ new order of 
things.’ The colour of the uniform of the 
Smyrna corps of regulars is blue; their jackets, 
like those frequently worn by Italian sailors, 
are long, and rather more loose than becomes 
military enue ; their trowsers are very wide 
down to the knee, where they are tied in, 
thence they fit close to the leg, and descend to 
the instep; neither stock nor stockings have 
been introduced, and the want of them, and 
bare necks and feet, give a dirty, forlorn look 
to the whole man in the eye of a European. 
The European military hat, or shako, has not 
been introduced ; but the eastern turban has 
been entirely put aside. They wear red cloth 
caps (not small, and gracefully clapped on the 
crown of the head, as with the Albanians, but 
large), padded, and descending over the whole 
of the upper part of the head, and reaching the 
ears: a blue tassel in silk or wool is pendant 
from the crown, as an ornament. This descrip. 
tion will certainly not convey a splendid idea of 
the uniform of the tacticoes ; but even this, as 
worn by some of the officers, properly made to 
fit, and in good materials, with a crescent 
worked in silver, or in small brilliants (accord. 
ing to their rank), on the breast, with a good 
cap, and flowing bushy tassel, and a neat pair 
of morocco leather boots, or at least a pair of 
stockings in their slippers, does not look amiss. 
The best part of an officer’s equipment is, how- 
ever, a cloak or mantle, worn occasionally : 
this is fastened round the neck by a silver clasp, 
and descends below the knee in loose folds: the 
colour is a rich Turkish red. It has a graceful 
and military appearance ; and so sensible are 
the wearers of this, that they can scarcely be 
induced to resign it by the heat of the dog-days. 


| No people, perhaps, are more attached to dress 


than the Turks; and had the grand signior’s 
finances permitted, it would have been wise in 
him to create an affection to his essay (the 
regular service) by giving them a dashing uni- 
form. The muskets and bayonets of the troops, 
which were furnished by a ~— at Marseilles, 
are of inferior French manufacture, and were 
not kept remarkably clean. The belts and car- 
touche boxes were extremely slovenly, and hung 
too low; a trifling defect to the eye, which they 
share with the French. The instructors and 
officers were all Turks. At the commence. 
ment, the pasha had a Piedmontese ; but he 
was dissatisfied by his entire ignorance of the 
Turkish language, without which it was impos- 
sible for him to do much; and the soldier of 
fortune, on his side, thought his services inade- 
quately recompensed, and retired. _ The colonel 
and one ‘or two elderly officers had acquired 





deficiency, of course, was that of non-commis- 


their knowledge during the fatal attempt made 
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by Sultan Selim to introduce discipline and 
European tactics. Indeed, it was a few of 
these men who escaped massacre at the time 
from the hands of the janissaries, and who were 
found alive at the su ion of that body, 
that formed the nucleus of the infant Turkish 
army of Mahmoud. It was on these men the 
sultan called, and on Fh relied. A very 
false idea prevails in as to the number 
of Christians employed in the formation of the 
new ti , and also as to those actually in 
Mahmond’s service. The fact is, he never has 
had more than a few individuals employed 
merely as instructors, without rank or com- 
mand in his army, and they had dwindled down 
to almost nothing before the — of the 
Russian campaign of 1828. As the Turks of 
the Nizam djedid, under Sultan Selim, were 
instructed by French officers, and as the Euro- 
peans employed the present sultan were 
either French or Italians who had served in 
Buonaparte’s army, the French system of drill 
and evolution has been naturally adopted for 
the new troops. ” 7 ° 


‘© The countenance and admiration of the} On 


fair sex to the new military, and to ‘ the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,’ even thoug 

such were but imitations of the faithless Chris- 
tian, seemed to be pretty generally shared by 
the young Turks, particularly by those of 
the city. There were, however, not wanting 
sneerers and scoffers, and deprecators of the 
departure from the old and true Osmanli arms 
and tactics, and the modern and impious adop- 
tion of the unmanly weapons, and riddling, in- 
comprehensible manwuvres of the Ghiaours. 
Such men, indeed, were numerous both at 
Smyrna and Constantinople, though in the lat- 
ter city the expression of their contempt and 
complaints was, for good reasons, much more 
guarded. Besides the exclusive attachment to 
what was Mussulman and antiquated—besides 
their religious fanaticism—a considerable por- 
tion of the spirit of janissaryism entered into 
all this. A grim old Osmanli, from the inland 
district of Magnesia, a true Turk, who looked 
upon every change as a crime, happened one 
morning at the review to enter into conversa- 
tion with a Levantine gentleman, with whom 
he was acquainted. ‘So these are the new 
troops,’ said he, ‘ that I have heard so much 
of ; these are the troops that are to defend the 
Ottoman empire from its enemies! And what, 
in Allah’s name, can the sultan expect to do 
with these beardless, puny boys, with their 
little shining muskets ? Why, they have not 
a yataghan among them! What does this 
mean? It was with the yataghan the Os- 
manlis conquered these territories and the 
countries of the Christians ; and it is with the 
yataghan they ought to defend them. The 
yataghan is the arm of Mahomet and of his 
people, and not that chibouque-wire I see stuck 


at the end of their guns. Mashallah! And | bef 


what sort of a monkey’s dress is this? What 
sort of ugly-faced, shrivelled, puling dogs are 
these? Why they don’t look like Osmanlis ! 
And the land of Mahomet to be defended by 
such as these !— Baccaloom !’ He continued 
somewhat in this style, blaming all he saw, and 
breathing his choler from time to time with a— 
* If it please Allah !’ ‘ Allah be praised !’ ‘ We 
shall see !’ ‘ What is written is written !’ and 
other good Turkish orthodox exclamations. Of 
their deploying, their lines, their squares, and 
other mathematical figures the tacticoes formed 
in the course of their — he could make 
out nothing, except that it appeared ve 

silly. But when they came to firing ; wis 
he saw a regular rolling fire maintained along 





the line; the firing in platoons; the means of 
defence of a solid square ; —all which was very 
tolerably executed, —and other things which 
his philosophy had not dreamt of,—he was 
—— to confess, that it would not be so easy 
as he had imagined to charge and cut such 
troops to mince-meat, with the yataghan in 
hand. Indeed, at length his progress to con- 
version seemed merely impeded by the convic- 
tion that, though clever and effective, this mode 
of warfare was wicked and unbecoming of the 
children of Mahomet, being derived from pro- 
fane, infidel sources. One remark of the pre- 
judiced old man does, however, merit attention, 
at least in my opinion, as I have frequently 
made the same myself. The tacticoes, in fact, 
do not look like Turks (generally a fine set of 
men, physically considered) ; they are short in 
stature, clumsily made, by no means robust, 
and abominably ill-visaged. Only a trifling 
part of this difference can be accounted for by 
the change in their dress, the rest must be 
sought for in other causes, to which the follow- 
ing circumstances may afford some induction. 
carrying into execution his long-favoured 
plan for raising a disciplined army, the grand 
signior directed the levies to be made among 
young lads, and principally in districts remote 
from the great cities of the empire ; thus wisely 
ensuring to himself a superior degree of docility, 
and running little risk of his conscripts having 
the dangerous taint of janissaryism among them. 
The regular service, as may be well imagined, 
was not much affected ; and the better class of 
Turkish peasants bought off their sons from the 
officers and local authorities, who, in Turkey, 
are universally corruptible by bribes, to an ex- 
tent perhaps unknown in any other country. 
The weight fell on the most degraded of the 
peasant caste, and for the most part in poor, 
mountainous, rude countries. The Turkish 
people, when they first came in contact with 
the nations of Europe, were remarkably ugly, 
and their great improvement has been attri- 
buted to the intermarriages, once very frequent, 
with women of different countries, where the 
standard of beauty is high. But immense por- 
tions of the original race, that remained sta- 
tionary in remote districts (particularly in the 
interior of Asia Minor, which has furnished so 
great a part of the levies), can have had no 
such opportunities of improvement, and may 
have retained their original Tartar ugliness. 
To bid farewell to the ¢acticoes of Smyrna, for 
the present, I will say, from the experience of 
several months, that they were remarkably do- 
cile, inoffensive, and quiet ; and that when the 
news of the battle of Navarino arrived, and the 
Christians dreaded some movement of popular 
fury, they considered their presence a valuable 
protection.” 

From these tacticoes we leap to those of Con- 
stantinople (some 300 pages of the volume 
ore us) :— 

‘* T have described a portion of the tacticoes 
at Smyrna in the beginning of this work ; and 
though their brethren of the capital were gene- 
rally somewhat more advanced, most of my 
early details may apply to both. The uniform, 
with a variation of colour* for the jacket, was 
the same, except a great improvement in the 
article of chaussure, which seemed, however, 
almost confined to the imperial guards, who 
wore Christian-like shoes, clasped over the 
instep with a small buckle, instead of the loose, 
shuffling papoushes. Stockings, however, were 





* «« Some wear Turkey red, some blue, some bro’ 
but when I arrived at Constantinople, they had put on 


the 


their summer dress of white cotton, the regiments being 
distinguished cuffs and collars.” 


scarce even with them. I have said that the 
want of stock and stocking, and bare legs and 
bare necks, give a dirty, forlorn look, to the 
tacticoes in the eyes of a European: and were 
I inclined to further cavil, I might find fault 
with their wide, baggy trowsers, which, con. 
fined above the knees, hang about the ‘ nether 
man’ in a loose, slovenly manner, and should 
seem to impede the freedom of motion. But 
the Turks have always been attached to an 
amplitude in that portion of their tvilette, and 
are accustomed to call a shabbily dressed fellow 
‘tight breeches.’ Great reforms cannot be 
carried at once, and the sultan satisfied himself 
by curtailing a few feet of the ambitious di- 
ameter. The regulars of Smyrna I have de- 
scribed as an ill-looking set of fellows, unlike 
Turks; and in my third chapter I have at- 
tempted to account for the physical inferiority, 
which struck me equally at Constantinople, 
except in a portion of the guards that were 
picked men. A humorous friend of mine would 
maintain, that the only difference that struck 
me arose from the change of dress. ‘ In their 
eastern and orthodox attire of loose robes and 
ample turbans,’ said he, ‘ the Osmanlis impose 
on the eye ; but peal them—‘ strip me the mon- 
sters to the skin,’ like Colman’s ghosts, and 
what are they ?—neither more athletic nor 
better favoured than these poor recruits.’ But 
wit here, as usual, was not argument, and I 
still maintain that the tacticoes are generally 
‘ short in stature, clumsily made, by no means 
robust, and abominably ill-visaged.’ The good- 
looking Stamboolis certainly were of my opi- 
nion, and wondered where the sultan had col- 
lected such a set of scare-crows. Such as they 
are, however, they almost universally possess a 
valuable quality in a military view, which the 
rest of the Turks seem deficient in. They are 
extremely active, and quick in all their move. 
ments. I several times saw them perform 
evolutions with a rapidity that astonished me, 
even with the vitesse in vring of some 
fine European regiments fresh in my memory. 
These, it is true, were not done neatly or sym- 
metrically, but the result was obtained,—lines 
were changed, squares, solid or hollow, formed, 
and the troops again deployed with celerity; 
and if their style of step and march would not 
satisfy the critical eye of an English or a Ger. 
man sergeant-major, there was nothing to be 
said against the promptness and regularity of 
their fire. Iam speaking, it will be under. 
stood, of the troops of the oldest standing, and 
more especially of the imperial guards. There 
were, at the time, from two to three thousand 
men at the capital in this advanced stage; the 
rest were bad indeed. At the breaking out of 
the present war with Russia, the total of the 
grand signior’s was rather below 
than above thirty thousand, in which must be 
included all those raised in the Asiatic as well 
as European provinces ; and raw recruits, and 
half-instructed tacticoes, must have formed @ 
considerable portion of this whole. [Our au- 
thor adduces proofs in support of this 

tion.]—A conversation I and my friend D. S. 
had at Smyrna, with a Russian diplomatic, 
after the departure of the ambassadors, but 
previous to the publication of the sultan’s 
hatti-sheriff, and several months before the 
Emperor Nicholas’s declaration of war, may 
throw some light on the feelings and real mo- 
tives which induced the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh to a fresh attack on Turkey. ‘ Do you 
think,’ said this gentleman, ‘ that Russia can 





;| stand by as a quiet spectatress, whilst Turkey 


is thus raising armies on every side?’ ‘ But 





Russia has no right to interfere with the mili- 
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tary, any more than with the civil organisation, 
of a country that owes her no allegiance. The 
sultan is only replacing with better materials 
the troops he has suppressed ; he is not as yet 
raising armaments that might awaken the jea- 
lousies and apprehensions of his neighbours.’ 
‘ We will waive the question of abstract right, 
and look to circumstances as they stand. Rus- 
sia has grievances of which she may sooner or 
later be constrained to seek redress from Tur- 
key: now, is it to be expected that she can see 
with complacency the progress of measures in 
Turkey that must render the obtaining of that 
redress more and more difficult? would it be 
prudent for the emperor to wait, like a hero in 
the list of chivalry, until the sultan shall have 
put on all his arms and appointments, and 
throw the gauntlet in his teeth ?? Substituting 
expediency to right, there was, indeed, nothing 
to be advanced against the argument, and Ni. 
cholas was prudent to seize the moment he did. 
I return to the tacticoes. I remarked at Con- 
stantinople, as well as at Smyrna, a want of a 
sufficient number of well-instructed non-com- 
missioned officers and. subalterns ; a deficiency 
which threw too much of the business on a few 
superior officers. This was not so obvious in 
the guards, but it existed even among them. 
Another defect, in part consequent on the for- 
mer, was, that there was not a sufficient grada- 
tion of respect and subordination. To the eyes 
of the troops, the Bimbashi or colonel, with 
his scarlet cloak and diamond crescent, seemed, 
indeed, a great personage, and was properly 
honoured; but the subalterns, dressed little 
better than’themselves, and perhaps, generally, 
not much superior in condition, education, or 
manners, were treated with great familiarity. 
For instance, a fellow in the lines would call 
or make a sign to-his officer, and on his ap- 
proach, whisper in his ear, or talk and langh 
with him aloud; and this I have seen many 
times during drills. Another fault I could not 
help observing, was a too general neglect of 
cleanliness of dress and person. The imperial 
guards wore, during summer, a uniform com- 
posed of strong, coarse, white cotton stuff, 
which too frequently betrayed the marks of 
powder and gun-polishing, mixed with the 
stains of the pilaff-kettle and contents. The 
idleness of the Turks would be delighted with 
our sensible plan of bronzing muskets, but it 
has not yet been introduced: theirs appear 
mostly in a dirty condition.” 

Here we must stop;—perhaps, in a future 
No., to admit a miscellaneous notice of the 
anecdotes, &c. with which Mr. Macfarlane’s 
agreeable volume relieves the tedium of graver 
discussions. 





Travels in North America, in the Years 1827 
and 1828. By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 
12mo. 3 vols. Edinburgh, Cadell and Co. ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

A Book replete with sound sense and judicious 

information ; but one to which even long lei- 

sure and mature analysis could not enable us 
to do sufficient justice. Captain Hall investi- 
gates, weighs, and discusses the many subjects 
presented to him so fully, that our remarks 
and extracts must fail to exhibit any one of 
them in all its bearings: we must, therefore, 
after a hasty perusal too, as the work reached 
us late, and is only published this day—be con- 
tent with a very imperfect selection of exam- 
ples—a selection which, we confess, can fur- 
nish but a poor idea of the whole work, and 
merely serve as suggestions of its character and 

Importance to our readers. It will, we are 

sure, be amply noticed by others, on both sides 





of the Atlantic. Our first specimen is towards 
the conclusion of a striking inquiry into the 
relative popular feelings of England and Ame. 
rica towards each other. 

“ The artificial structure of society in the 
two countries is, besides, so dissimilar in 
nearly all respects, and the consequent dif- 
ference in the occupations, opinions, and feel. 
ings of the two people on almost every subject 
that can interest either, is so great, and so 
very striking, even at the first glance, that my 
surprise is not, why we should have been so 
much estranged from one another in sen- 
timent and in habits, but how there should 
still remain—if indeed there do remain—any 
considerable points of agreement between us. 
It will place this matter in a pretty strong 
light to mention, that during more than a 
year that I was in America—although the 
conversation very often turned on the politics 
of Europe for the last thirty years—I never, 
but in one or two solitary instances, heard a 
word that implied the smallest degree of sym- 
pathy with the exertions which England, 
single-handed, had so long made to sustain 
the drooping cause of freedom. It will be 
obvious, I think, upon a little reflection, how 
the same causes have not operated in America 
to keep her so entirely ignorant of England, 
as we in England are of America. Nearly all 
that she has of letters, of arts, and of science, 
has been, and still continues to be, imported 
from us, with little addition or admixture of a 
domestic growth or manufacture. Nearly all 
that she learns of the proceedings of the other 
parts of the world also comes through the 
same channel, England—which, therefore, is 
her chief market for every thing intellectual 
as well as commercial. Thus, in a variety 
of ways, a certain amount of acquaintance 
with what is doing amongst us is transmitted, 
as a matter of course, across the Atlantic. 
After all, however, say what they please, it is 
but avery confused and confined sort of ac- 
quaintance which they actually possess of 
England. There was, indeed, hardly any 
thing in the whole range of my inquiries in 
the United States, that proved more different 
from what I had been Jed to expect, than this 
very point. At first I was surprised at the 
profundity of their ignorance on this subject ; 
though I own it is far short of our ignorance 
of them. I was also wellnigh provoked at 
this sometimes, till I recollected that an opi- 
nionated confidence in our own views, all the 
world over, is the most prominent character- 
istic of error. The Americans, of course, very 
stoutly, and I am sure with sincerity, assert 
their claims to infallibility on this point ; and 
accordingly they receive with undisguised in- 
credulity the more correct accounts which a 
person 
foreigners to furnish. I learnt in time to see 
that similar causes to those already stated, 
though different in degree, in addition to 
many others, were in action in America to 
render England as ungrateful a topic with 
them as America is undeniably with us. The 
nature of the monarchical form of government, 
with its attendant distinctions in rank, we 
may suppose is nearly as repugnant to their 
tastes as democracy is to ours. The eternal 
recollections, too, of all the past quarrels be- 
tween us, in which—probably for want of any 
other history—they indulge not only as an 
occasional pleasure, but impose upon them- 
selves as a periodical duty, and celebrate, 
accordingly, with all sorts of national rancour, 
at a yearly festival, render the Revolu- 


familiarity with both countries enables 





tionary war in which they succeeded, nearly 


———— 
as fertile a source of irritation to them, with 
reference to poor Old England, though the 
issue was successful, as its disasters formerly 
were to us, who failed. But there is this very 
material, and, I take the liberty of saying, 
characteristic, difference between the two cases: 
—we have long ago forgotten and forgiven— 
out and out—all that has passed, and absolutely 
think so little about it, that I believe, on my 
conscience, not one man in a thousand amongst 
us knows a word of these matters, with which 
they are apt to imagine us so much occupied. 
Whereas, in America, as I have said before, 
the full, true, and particular account of the 
angry dispute between us—the knowledge of 
which ought to have been buried long ago—is 
carefully taught at school, cherished in youth, 
and afterwards carried, in manhood, into eve’ 
ramification of public and private life. If 
were asked to give my countrymen an example 
of the extent of the ignorance which prevails 
in America with respect to England, I might 
instance the erroneous, but almost universal 
opinion in that country, that the want of cor- 
diality with which, I grant, the English look 
upon them, has its source in the old recollec- 
tions alluded to. And I could never convince 
them, that such vindictive retrospections, which 
it is the avowed pride and delight of America 
to keep alive in their pristine asperity, were 
entirely foreign to the national character of 
the English, and inconsistent with that hearty 
John Bull spirit, which teaches them to forget 
all about a quarrel, great or small, the moment 
the fight is over, and they have shaken hands 
with their enemy in testimony of such com- 
pact. At the same time, I cannot, and never 
did deny, that there existed amongst us a con- 
siderable degree of unkindly feeling towards 
America; but this I contended was ascribable, 
not by any means to past squabbles, recent or 
remote, but almost exclusively to causes actu- 
ally in operation, in their full force, at the pre- 
sent moment, and lying far deeper than the 
memory of those by-gone wars, the details of 
which have long been forgotten, even by the 
few eye-witnesses who remain, and about which 
the English of the present day are either pro-« 
foundly ignorant, or—which comes to the same 
thing—profoundly indifferent. Be the causes, 
however, what they may, the curious fact of 
our mutual ignorance is indisputable. At least 
sc it appears to me; and I have good reason 
to believe, that such is the opinion of almost 
every foreigner, continental, as well as En- 
zlish, who has visited America. We, however, 
in England, as I have said before, frankly and 
fully admit our very small acquaintance with 
that country; whereas the Americans, proba- 
bly with as much sincerity, proclaim their per- 
fect acquaintance with England. The conclu. 
sion is odd enough : both parties are satisfied— 
they are convinced that they know all about 
us; and we are perfectly conscious that we 
know nothing about them. While, therefore, 
I may perhaps indulge myself in the expecta- 
tion of being able to furnish some slight infor- 
mation to people on this side of the water re- 
specting that country, I have had far too much 
experience of the hopeless nature of the con- 
verse of the proposition, to attempt changing 
the opinions of the Americans as to what is 
passing in England. On this topic, indeed, to 
use the words of Burke in speaking of another 
nation, the inhabitants of the United States 
are, it is to be feared, pretty nearly—reason- 
proof.”’ 

Our next extracts relate to the press—an 
object of infinite importance to every nation of 
the earth :— 
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‘* No foreigner, unless he be a resident in 
the United States, can take out a copyright 
in America, either openly or by indirect con- 
trivance. An ph a publisher, therefore, 
who succeeds in obtaining a copy of a book 
written in Europe, may reprint and put it 
into circulation, without sharing the profits 
with the author, or having any connexion 
with him at all... Mere extent of sale, it 
may be observed,: is the d object aimed 
at by the American republishers ; and as no- 
thing secures this but low prices, competition 
takes the direction of cheapness alone. This 
circumstance affords a sufficient explanation of 
the miserable paper, printing, and binding, by 
which almost all reprinted books in that coun- 
try are disfigured. It is very true, they serve 
their purpose; they are read and cast aside, 
or, if kept for any time, they inevitably go 
to pieces. Except in the large cities, in the 
houses of the wealthiest persons, or in public 
institutions, there is no such a thing to be 
seen as a library. Undoubtedly, a vehement 
passion pervades America for reading books 
of a certain light description ; but there does 
not exist the smallest taste, that I could ever 
see or hear of, for collecting books, or even for 
having a few select works stored up for occa- 
sional reference. In truth, the rambling dis- 
position of the great mass of the people, their 
fluctuating occupations and habits of life, even 
in their most settled state, and various other 
causes, some domestic, and some political, puts 
it out of their power to form libraries ;—at all 
events, be the causes what they may, very few 
individual persons ever seem to think of such a 
thing—a transient perusal being all that is 
looked for. ” ° ss 

“ The sale of a book does not go on from 
month to month, or from year to year, as with 
us—the whole being over in a few weeks, or, at 
the most, months ;—consequently, the printer 
who is most expert, and most ingenious in 
cheap devices, makes the most profit while the 
public curiosity is alive.” 

We copy, as a miscellany, the account of a 
visit to Franklin’s last resting-place, near Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

** On the 12th of December, we made a pil- 

image to the tomb of Franklin —dear old 

ranklin! It consists of a large marble slab, 
laid flat on the ground, with nothing carved 
upon it but these words: — 


BENJAMIN 
AND 
DEBORAH 


\ FRANKLIN. 
1 


Franklin, it will be recollected, wrote a 
humorous epitaph for himself; but his good 
taste and good sense shewed him how unsuitable 
to his living character it would have been to 
jest in such a place. After all, his literary 
works, scientific fame, and his undoubted pa- 
trictism, form his best epitaph. Still, it may 
be thought, he might have been distinguished 
in his own land by a more honourable resting- 
place than the obscure corner of an obscure 
burying-ground, where his bones lie indiscrimi- 
nately along with those of ordinary mortals ; and 
his tomb, already wellnigh hid in the rubbish, 
may soon be altogether lost. One little circum- 
stance, however, about this spot is very striking. 
No regular path has been made to the grave, 
which lies considerably out of the road; but the 
frequent tread of visitors having pressed down 
the rank grass which grows in such places, the 
way to the tombstone is readily found without 
any guide.” 

Our last, for the present week, affords a 
¢urious sketch of manners :— 





“ One day, when walking through the streets 
of Baltimore, my eye was caught with the fol- 
lowing title-page of a book stuck in a shop win- 
dow :—‘ The American Chesterfield, or Way to 
Wealth, Honour, and Distinction, &c. &c., 
with alterations and additions, suited to the 
Youth of the United States. By a Member of 
the Philadelphia Bar.” The work in question 
I found to contain, besides an abridgement of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, ‘a chapter ad- 
dressed to the Americans.’ I should probably 
not have ventured to touch on these delicate 
topics, had it not been for this casual oppor- 
tunity of quoting the words of a witness who 
must be supposed impartial. ‘ The foregoing 
instructions,’ says the writer, were originally 
written for the improvement of a European. 
The editor of this work takes the liberty of 
adding a few remarks, addressed particularly to 
the young gentlemen of the United States. As 
there is no nation that does not exhibit some- 
thing peculiar in its manners worthy of com- 
mendation, so there is none in which something 
peculiar cannot be observed that demands re- 
proof. Should an American gentleman, during 
a visit to Europe, be seen chewing tobacco, it 
matters not what may be his dress, or his letters 
of introduction, he will immediately be set down 
as a low-bred mechanic, or at best, as the mas- 
ter of a merchant vessel. No gentleman in 
Europe ever smokes, except it be occasionally, 
by way of frolic; but no person, except one of 
the very lowest of the working classes, is ever 
seen to chew. The practice of chewing leads 
to that most ungentlemanly and abominable 
habit of spitting upon the floor and into the 
fire. No floor in the United States, however 
clean,—no carpet, however beautiful and costly, 
—no fire-grate, however bright,—not even our 
places of divine worship, are free from this de- 
testable pollution. A person who is guilty of 
so unpardonable a violation of decorum and out- 
rage against the decencies of polished life, should 
be excluded from the parlour, and allowed to 
approach no nearer than the hall-door steps. 
When in a house, and a person has occasion to 
spit, it should be into one’s pocket handker- 
chief, but never upon the floor or into the fire. 
The meanest and the rudest clown in Europe is 
never known to be guilty of such an indecorum ; 
and such a thing as a spitting-box is never seen 
there, except in a common tavern. There is 
another habit, peculiar to the United States, 
and from which ‘even some females, who class 
themselves as ladies, are not entirely free; that 
of lolling back, balanced, upon the two hind- 
legs of a chair. Such a breach of good-breed- 
ing is never committed in Europe. Lolling is 
carried even so far in America, that it is not 
uncommon to see attorneys lay their feet upon 
the council-table; and the dosha and judges 
theirs also upon their desks, in open court. 
But, low-bred and disgusting as is this prac- 
tice, how much more reprehensible is it in 
places of a still greater solemnity of character ! 
How must the feelings of a truly religious and 
devout man be wounded, when he sees the legs 
extended, in the same indecent posture, in the 
house of God! Another violation of decorum, 
confined chiefly to taverns and boarding-houses 
of an ordinary class, is that of reaching across a 
table, or across three or four persons sitting 
next to him, who wishes for some particular 
dish. This is not only vulgar, but inconve- 
nient. It isa sure sign of having been accus- 
tomed to low company, and should be avoided 
by every one who is ambitious of being thought 
a gentleman. The nasty practice of carving 
with one’s own knife and fork, and of using 
one’s own knife or spoon when wanting salt or 


sugar, does not call less loudly for amendment; 
but cannot always be dispensed with, unless the 
mistress of the house will be careful in per. 
forming her duty, by seeing that the table is 
fully provided with such things as a decent table 
requires.” Upon these statements I have only 
to observe, that while I bear testimony to their 
too great fidelity, I think it right to state, that 
I never saw the slightest indecency of the kind 
above alluded to, or of any other kind, in an 
American church; on the contrary, there al- 
ways appeared to me the most remarkable 
decorum in every place of worship which I 
entered in that country. Neither did it ever 
fall in my way to see an American judge in the 
strange attitude above referred to; but I have 
seen many a legislator extended in the manner 
described by the American Chesterfield,—a pos- 
ture of affairs, by the way, which, by bringing 
the heels on a level with, or rather higher than, 
the head, affords not a bad illustration of the 
principle as well as the practice of democracy.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Beauties of the Modern Dramatists ; with 
Notes. Pp. 174. G. Man. 
WE give the editor of this little work great 
credit for industry ; but we must confess, these 
Beauties of our Modern Dramatists do not im- 
press us with any very overpowering admira- 
tion. The wit (*‘* we call it so, wanting more 
fitting term,’’) is as deficient in antithesis as 
in point, —at least so it is with the great mass 
of extracts; and the poetical specimens are, too 
generally, as commonplace as even the compre. 
hension of the galleries could desire. The 
Drama has declined: we judge by its ** Beau. 
ties !” 





Sermons on Christian Duty. By the Rev. 
Plumpton Wilson, LL.D. Second edition. 
pp. 317. Rivingtons. 

WE do not wonder that these volumes should 
have reached a second edition ; eloquent, lumi- 
nous, and with a style worthy of subjects of such 
elevated nature. We most cordially and uni- 
versally recommend them to our readers: they 
will be the better for them. 


Paleographia Critica, auctore Ulrico Frede- 
rico Kopp Hasso Casselano. 4 vol. 4to. 
Mannhemii, 1829. 

Or this great and learned work, we have seen, 
perhaps, the only copy which has reached this 
country ; and we take the opportunity of men- 
tioning it as an astonishing monument of human 
labour and erudition. The first and second 
volumes treat of the ancient Greek and Roman 
tachygraphy, or “ art of swift writing,” and 
are full of extremely curious information, for 
the use not only of modern short-hand pro- 
fessors, but of all scholars. The third and 
fourth volumes apply to the difficulty of inter- 
preting such writings, and discuss some of the 
most mysterious secrets of antiquity —inscrip- 
tions, numbers, symbols, &c. &c. The whole 
is, as we have said, a very extraordinary pro- 
duction, and illustrated by a multitude of 
figures, engravings, and fac-similes. 


The Adventures of a King’s Page. By the 
Author of ‘* Almack’s Revisited.’’ 12mo. 
3 vols. London, 1829. H. Colburn. 

WueEn - Herbert Milton, afterwards Almack’s 

Revisited, appeared, about the end of 1827, we 

spoke of its author as a clever observer of the 

world, and a smart writer. The mystification 
of that period ascribed the publication to Colonel 

Leach ; but we are now given to understand 

that the author is a Captain White. With re- 





gard to the King’s Page, if we could recall all 
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the preliminary advertisements about it which 
have graced the newspapers, it would be as 
curious a story of preparation and expense as 
ever were lavished on any publication; but as 
we have no vocation for such a tale, we shall 
merely content ourselves with saying, that the 
novel is one of those in which many individuals 
who can be readily recognised are made to 
figure, and many of the circumstances of the 
day, reviews, races, &c. ‘&c. are described, so 
as, with a narrative of hero and heroine adven- 
tures, to make a book which may amuse the 
class of readers who patronise circulating libra- 
ries, though of a kind which we, as public 
and literary critics, never can approve. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, June 15th. 
Marino Faliero is now the piece in vogue; 
consequently, the theatre of the Porte Saint 
Martin is crowded to such an excess, that those 
who trust to chance for places must either 
stand for hours waiting for the opening of the 
doors, or take a seat behind a three-row hedge 
of bonnets and turbans. Fortunately, much 
Christian forbearance is evinced on all occa- 
sions where curiosity is to be gratified; and 
even being broiled, squeezed, jostled, fried, and 
steamed, are deemed but small evils in compa- 
tison to the pleasures arising from vivid emo- 
tions. Rapid sensations are as necessary to 
Parisian constitutions as the air they breathe ; 
and perhaps no author has better succeeded in 
electrifying the imagination than M. Casimir 
de la Vigne in his last dramatic work.—On 
Saturday I went to see Marino Faliero; and 
though we had paid for box tickets, we were 
obliged to be satisfied. with, places in the bal. 
cony; where we were so i wedged 
together, that not only was it impemsible to 
move heads or limbs, but a very sigh would have 
deranged the economy of our packing. This 
tight stowage of human beings did not, how- 
ever, prevent the box-opener from coming every 
quarter of an hour to insist on our reducing 
our size (as though she imagimed us of an elas- 
tic nature), to admit of her cramming between 
us some slight personage of twenty stone 
weight ;—for whenever a pecuniary advantage 
is to be attaimed, impossibilities appear possi- 
bilities. I never recollect to have witnessed 
so much enthusiasm as the public testified 
during the scene between the Doge and Is- 
rael ; even the working classes appeared alive 
to the flashes of esprit with which it abounds. 
Now and then there were a few reproving 
Voices heard when the senate’s dignity was 
called into question; but the pervading senti- 
ment was that of admiration. Ladies, of course, 
tears—weeping being the peculiar privi- 
lege of the tender sex, and one they use largely, 
to the great inconvenience of their less sensible 
neighbours: for nothing is more provoking 
than pocket-handkerchiefs being flourished 
every now and then before the eyes, or having 
one’s attention interrupted by sobs. M. de la 
Vigne has received much credit for having, in 
Opposition to Lord Byron, made the Doge’s 
a victim to love previous to her marriage. 
It seems a strange contradiction, that to ren- 
der a heroine interesting, she must be guilty of 
the only fault for which human charity makes 
ho allowance! The English bard is said to 
have used, or rather abused, his poetical license 
im imagining an immaculate woman — such 
ng contrary to nature. There is, how- 
ever, something novel and pure in the idea 
a being rising above earthly passions ; 
and here, at least, Byron shewed his superior 


taste: besides, one grows weary of Magdalens, 
remorse, and repentance ;—a virtuous woman, 
even in ideal life, would create some variety.— 
The arrival of English actors and actresses is 
looked forward to with impatience; and the 
amateurs of Shakespeare and British perform- 
ances have already purchased tickets. We also 
expect here a Spanish troupe of comedians, as 
the theatres in Spain are to be closed for six 
months. 

There are few of the new works worthy of 
notice; memoirs are still the order of the day. 
On s’ennuie des rois et de leurs maitresses ; 
for, thanks to the revelations of “a lady of 
quality” and Madame de Barry, we hear of 
nothing else; and kings are reduced from demi- 
gods to less than demi-men. ‘‘ Monumens des 
Grands Maitres de St. Jean de Jerusalem,” by 
the Vicomte de Villeneuve-Bargemont, is an 
extremely interesting work—much superior to 
the Abbé de Vertot’s History of Malta ; at least 
M. de Villeneuve does not exaggerate human- 
ity into divinity, or make his heroes angels. 
The pamphlet entitled ‘* Le Fils de l’ Homme,” 
composed by two liberal poets, was seized some 
days ago; several copies, however, were saved, 


and sent into foreign countries, notwithstand- | ° 


ing the precautions of an active police. —It 
is reported that General Clausel is to be 
chosen Maréchal, in place of the Prince de 
Hohenloe-Bartenstein. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JULY. 
Ist day—the sun in apogee, and appearing 
under its least angle of 31 min. 3 sec.: its 
Gaily motion at its minimum of 57’ 11”°48. 

19th day—enters the constellation Cancer. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 

D. He Me 

> First Quarterin Virgo . . 8 18 31 

O Full oon in Sagittarius - 16 2 42 

C Last Quarter in Aries - 22 18 14 

@ New MooninCancer . . 3) 5 39 
The moon will bein conjunction with 
. D He 
2 4 
o 2 16 
MarsinGemini. . . - - 2 0 
SaturninCancer . « - - 2 17 
JupiterinScorpio . « + + 12°16 


5th day, 3 hrs. 30 min.—Mercury in inferior 
conjunction. 16thday—stationary. 26th day 
—greatest elongation, and visible as a morning 
star. 
lst day—nearly the whole of the disc of 
Venus is illuminated: the following are its 
proportions :— 
Illuminated part . . . + «+ 11°75736 
Dark part. « +» «© « « « 024264 
3d day—Venus in perihelion. 13th day, 
19 hrs.—in conjunction with Regulus in Leo. 
8th day, 5 hrs.—Mars in conjunction with 
Venus; 19th day, with Saturn. 
29th day—Jupiter stationary. This beauti- 
ful planet continues in a very favourable posi- 
tion for observation, and will, during the re- 
mainder of the summer, shine the brightest 
gem on the brow of eve. The northern belt 
of Jupiter has been very conspicuous the past 
month. 
Eclipses of the Satellites. 
De He M. S&S. 
12 10 31 17 
2% 8 50 5 
Second Satellite, do. . » 31 9 48 49 
Third Satellite, Immersion 3 10 37 19 
Emersion. 3 13 7 5U 
lst day—the following are the proportions 
of the ring of Saturn :— 
Transverseaxis . . + + 1000 
Conjugate axis «6 e+ 056 
30th day, 23 hrs, 45 min.—Saturn in con- 


First Satellite, Emersion . 





junction. 





ammemenenniiaeneinl 
27th day—Uranus in opposition, in Capri. 
cornus. 

From the preceding sketch of the positions 
of the planets, it appears, that, excepting Jupi- 
ter and Uranus, the whole of the system will 
be nearly in conjunction at the commencement 
of the month ; and if sup to be seen from 
a point in the heavens in the direction of the 
head of Sagittarius, the sun, earth, moon, 
Mercury, Venus, and Mars, would be in close 
proximity to each other in the constellation 
Gemini, and separated about nine degrees from 
Ceres and Saturn. 

Occultation of Aldebaran.—25th day, mid- 
night.—-Owing to the position of the moon’s 
nodes, several occultations of this bright star 
occur in the present year: that in April was 
not visible; and the one in this month will be 
over a short time before the moon rises: when 
above the horizon of the British Isles, the star 
will be seen close to the dark edge of the moon : 
the emersion will be visible to all places a few 
degrees to the east of the first meridian. The 
following are the times of its occurrence at 
three principal observatories :— 

Sidereal Time. Mean solar Time. 
He M. 

13 28 Immersion. 

22 29 14 16 Emersion. 
Konigsberg-- 21 7 12 54 Immersion. 
21 59 . 13 46 Emersion. 
Below the horizon Immersion. 

21 35 18 21 Emersion. 

The other occultations of this star will occur 
in August, October, and December; and very 
interesting problems are proposed to be solved 
by a special attention to the phenomena,—rela- 
tive to gi phical position and terrestrial 
compression, but principally to a singular phe- 
nomenon which has been observed more fre- 
quently in occultations of Aldebaran than of any 
other star,—that, immediately preceding the 
immersion or emersion, the star has appeared 
projected on the disc of the moon, as though it 
was between it and the earth. A similar 
appearance was observed in the occultations of 
Jupiter and his satellites, and of Uranus, in the 
year 1824, which appeared for a few seconds 
as if embedded in the limb, and yet separated 
from it by a fine line of light. An attentive 
observation of the ensuing occultations will, 
it is hoped, assist. in deciding the question, 
whether this appearance is to be attributed to 
a lunar atmosphere, or some hitherto unex- 
plained optical inflection. 

J.T. B. 


Deptford. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
TuEspay, June 16.—The last meeting for the 
season took place this evening; Robert Brown, 
esq. V.P. in the chair. A paper was read on 
“the anatomical construction of the organs of 
voice in birds,’’ by Mr. William Yanell, F.L.S. 
This paper may be considered as supplementary 
to a former one on the same subject, which has 
been published in the Society’s Transactions. 
On the present occasion the author described 
the various muscles attached to the superior 
and inferior larynx in birds, by the action of 
which their extraordinary powers are pro. 
duced. By numerous drawings he exhibited 
the modifications in the form as well as the 
number of the muscles which the various 
orders present. This communication is esteemed 
a very interesting one by the Society. George 
Ord, esq. the distinguished naturalist of Phila- 
delphia, was introduced, and took his seat, for 
the first time, as a fellow. Several excellent 
works were on the table: amongst them Dr. 
Richardson’s Fauna Boreali-Americana; and 
Baron De Ferussac’s Histoire des Mollusque, 
with the Zoological Atlas to Riippell’s Travels 
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in Northern Africa, presented by these emi- 
nent writers, Adjourned till Tuesday, 3d No- 
vember. 

At the previous meeting, a paper, by the 
Rev. R. T. Lowe, was read, on the chame- 
meles coriacea and sempervivum glutinosum, 
two plants natives of the island of Madeira. 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Art the last meeting of this Society the Di- 
rector took the chair. Earl Stanhope pre- 
sented Titford’s Hortus Botanicus Americanus ; 
M. J. Le Souef gave Barton’s Essay towards a 
Materia Medica of the United States; and 
Mr. Aiton several valuable plants, amongst 
which were the camphor, the coffee, tamarind, 
and mango trees. Mr. Roccafuerte, the Mexi- 
can minister, was admitted a foreign member ; 
and, in presenting a very valuable work on the 
plants of Mexico, expressed a hope that the 
correspondence he maintained with the learned 
men of his own country, and other parts of 
South America, would not be unprofitable to 
the Society. A letter was read, addressed by 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. to the 
President, directing the attention of the Society 
to the medicinal properties of marine plants. 
A paper on the pr extracts of the hem- 
lock and dandelion, by Joseph Houlton, esq. 
was also read. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, June 20th.—The following degrees were con- 


Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. A. B. Clough, Fellow and 
Tutor, Jesus College. 

Bachelor in Civil .—W. Evans, Jesus College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Olive, Worcester College, 
Grand Com ier; Rev. G. Heron, Brasennose Col- 
toast Rev. H. Fowle, Wy ony ee Rev. W. M. 
Ellis, W. Dowdeswell, Christ urch; F. V. Wood 
house, Rev. W. S. Robinson, Rev. G. G. Gardiner, Rev. 
J. Ley, Rev. H. haben om » Exeter College; Rev. 
R. W. wor Queen’s College; Rev. W. Tahourdin, 
Fellow, Rev. P. Maurice, C’ in, New College; Rev. 
H. W. Hickes, E. Benbow, Pembroke Col 3; Rev. 
D. Wilson, Wadham College; W. Purton, Trinity Col- 


Bachelors 72> H. Whittuck, A. Hadfield, St. 
Mary Hall; J. F. West, Scholar, H. C. Partridge, Bra- 
sennose i. + J. S. Williams, W. Williams, Jesus 
College; S. H. Palairet, Worcester College; E. Fitz- 

erald, J. Ekins, H. B, Lott, Balliol College; J. Wood, 

erton Col ; E. M. Atkins, Magdalen College; R. 
Jones, Oades’ Exhibitioner, Pembroke College; B. W. R. 
Boothby, C. Baring, Students, the Earl of Ossory, W. R. 
Fremantle, Christ Church ; W. Syms, Wadham College; 
H. Wells, Trinity College. 

The prizes for the year 1829 have been adjudged to the 
following gentlemen : 

Latin Essay.—Mr. Sewell, Fellow of Exeter College. 

English Essay.—Mr. Denison, Fellow of Oriel College. 

Latin Verse.—Mr. Wilmot, Scholar of Balliol College. 
. English Verse.—Mr. Claughton, Scholar of Trinity Col- 
ege- ; 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
June 2d.— Hudson Gurney, Esq. M.P. V.P. 
in the chair. The sec read, for the third 
time, the p alterations in the rules of 
the Society, which, after some discussion, were 
confirmed by ballot of 21 to2. The meetings 
of the Society, in consequence of Whitsun-week, 
were adjourned to June the 18th. Henry Hal- 
lam, Esq. V.P. in the chair. A communication 
from Sir William Betham (Ulster) was read 
respecting a bronze hand and arm, bearing in- 
scriptions in the Jrish character, which was 
exhibited to the Society some time since, when 
considerable interest was excited respecting it. 
The inscriptions on it had ‘been accurately 
lithographed by Mr. Crofton Croker, and were 
circulated among the most distinguished Irish 
scholars, but they were unable to decipher 
them ; all agreed, however, that the characters 
were extremely ancient. Sir William conjec- 
tures this singular relic to have been an eccle- 
siastical badge of office used as a mace; and 
stated, that he had-found two similar arms 


figured in saltier on a seal dug up at Clon- 
methan, in the county of Dublin, which proved 
to be the seal of the pope’s legate in Ireland in 
the 16th century. The conclusion of Mr. Brit- 
ton’s paper upon bells, and some other commu- 
nications, were also read. The meeting of the 
Society was then adjourned to November next. 

In bringing our report of the session to a 
close, we cannot help remarking on the benefit 
which the Society of Antiquaries will, in all 
probability, receive from the new arrangements 
adopted by the president and council for a con- 
versazione taking place after the business of the 
meeting is over. We also feel it just to advert 
to the handsome present of a tea service made 
to the Society by Mr. Hudson Gurney, one of 
the vice-presidents. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

JuNE 20th.—Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P. 
in the chair. The Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Calcutta was introduced, and took his seat for 
the first time as a member; on which occasion 
the chairman congratulated the Society on such 
an accession to their body. Drs. Christie and 
Kennedy, the Rev. Dr. Mill, principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, and several others, were 
elected ; Professor Charmoy of St. Petersburg, 
and the Rev. R. J. A. Gonsalves of Macao, were 
chosen foreign members. A great variety of 
donations were on the table; amongst them 
we noticed sundry specimens of the materia 
medica of Java, a copy of the Grammatica 
Latina ad usum Sinensium, Mr. Green’s Nu- 
mismatic Atlas of Grecian History, Burnouf’s 
edition of the text of the Vendidad Sade (a 
work of Zoroaster’s), Jomard’s Description de 
la Ville du Kaire, and numerous other foreign 
works of literature. A dissertation on the 
establishment and present state of the Arabic 
press, both in the East and West, by F.C. Bal- 
four, Esq. was read. 


STATE OF OPINION IN INDIA. 

As the Parliament of Great Britain will very 
soon be called upon to legislate for eighty 
millions of British subjects: in India, it is im- 
portant that the people of this country should 
be informed of the opinions and feelings which 
the natives of that part of the world entertain 
at present upon the subject of education, and 
upon that of every branch of science and lite- 
rature, and every department of the adminis- 
tration of justice and government; and also 
the great sense of gratitude which they are 
capable of entertaining for all those who pro- 
mote their welfare, and improve the state of 
their government. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, as Vice-President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Literature 
in London, at their last anniv meet- 
ing, in congratulating them on the strong feel- 
ing which had recently shewn itself in every 
part of India in favour of education, science, 
and literary research, alluded to a variety of 
interesting documents illustrative of this spirit. 
Of these we have selected the three following, 
as coming from different parts of India and 
different classes of the people: they afford the 
strongest and most interesting proof of the rapid 
and general progress of the feeling to which 
we have alluded. The first is an address pre- 
sented by the principal native inhabitants of 
Bombay to the two surviving judges of the 
King’s Supreme Court at that place, on the 
death of the late Chief-Justice West, who had 
rendered himself. popular with the natives of 
the country by the manner in which he carried 
into effect st them the provisions of the 





Act of Parliament of 1826, by which those 
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rights and privileges of sitting upon juries, 
which had been introduced amongst the na. 
tives of Ceylon with so much success by Sir 
Alexander Johnston in 1811, were, in con. 
sequence of that success, extended to the na. 
tives of the continent of India.—The second is 
a letter from the King of Tanjore to Sir Alex. 
ander Johnston, thanking him for a colossal 
bronze bust of Lord Nelson, executed by the 
late Hon. Mrs. Damer, which her relative Sir 
Alexander had sent to the king, with a diploma 
nominating him the first honorary member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.—The third is a letter 
from Radhakant Deb, a native of high caste and 
considerable talents, and the native vice-pre. 
sident of the icultural Society at Calcutta, 
to the same distinguished individual, in return 
for his having proposed him as a corresponding 
member of the Asiatic Society, in consequence 
of the ability which he had displayed in some 
communications made by him to that Society 
upon subjects of oriental literature and science. 


To the Honourable Sir Charles H. Chambers, 
Knight, &c. and the Honourable Sir John 
Peter Grant, Knight, &c., Judges of his 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Bombay. 

My Lords,—We, the undersigned members of 

the several tribes composing the native com- 

munity, subject to the jurisdiction of his Ma- 
jesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature under the 

Bombay Presidency, beg leave respectfully to 

present ourselves before your honourable bench, 

for the purpose of offering a last mournful 
tribute of ‘affection to the memory of your 
late distinguished colleague, our gracious chief. 
justice, the Honourable Sir Edward West. 

We are conscious that it is a novelty for the 

people to come forward to address a bench of 

English judges on such a subject ; it is no less 

a novelty (actually witnessed by many of us) 

to be rescued, in the short space of twenty-nine 

years, since the establishment of a regular 
court of British law on this island, from the 
evils of an inefficient and irregular adminis- 
tration of justice which previously existed. 

Grateful for such advantages, we resort to 

those means which alone are open to a com- 

munity constituted like ours, to express pub- 
licly our sense of them ; and, indeed, we should 
justly merit the reproach of want of feeling, 

did we now silently confine within our own 

breasts, the grief, the unfeigned sorrow, we 

experience in the event which has deprived us 
of him at whose hands those advantages have 
been so largely extended and confirmed to us, 

In expressing to your lordships our sorrow for 

the death of Sir Edward West, we seek a balm 

for our sufferings, and would fain hope thereby 
to alleviate the distress with which you must 
contemplate your earthly separation from a col- 
league so able and indefatigable, so undaunted 
and upright. The time is past when any com- 
mendation of ours, or, indeed, any earthly 
honours, can be of value to him, whom the joys 
and sorrows of this world can no longer affect, 
and who is, therefore, equally removed beyond 
the reach of human censure and of human ap- 
plause. But we should deem it an omission 
of duty, as well as of gratitude, did we not come 
forward, now that our motives cannot be mis- 
construed ! to‘mark, in the strongest manner, 
the deep sense we entertain of his virtuous ad- 
ministration. The spirit of even-handed jus- 
tice which prompted his decisions; the un- 
conquerable assiduity and unshaken firmness 
which he evinced in discharging the functions 
of his high office; the unshrinking zeal which 





animated him in making salutary reforms ; 
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but, above all, that high principle of independ-|vants. (Signed by about 140 of the principal 


ence and integrity which led him to sacrifice 
so much of his private happiness to the con- 
scientious gee of his public duties :— 
these, my lords, are the virtues which have 
grown upon our gratitude, since every day’s 
succeeding experience teaches us to appreciate 
their value. In briefly noticing the most pro- 
minent features in the administration of Sir 
Edward West, we cannot but dwell with 
grateful delight on the easy access which that 
humane and honourable judge at all times af- 
forded to the poor and needy part of our coun- 

en. That he rendered the administra- 
tion of law less expensive to the inhabitants of 
this Presidency, thus throwing open to the 
poor the avenues of justice, so long barred 
against them, is not the least solid advantage 
derived from a career fertile in benefits. But, 
great and salutary as was this reform, it did 
not satisfy that glowing spirit of philanthropy, 
ever thoughtful to devise, and active to exe- 
cute, what might lessen the distresses, or in- 
crease the happiness, of his fellow-creatures. 
Scrupulous in the discharge of his high func- 
tions as a judge, which alone seemed labour 
too great even for his energetic mind, he found 
leisure, and had the condescension, to become 
himself the advocate of the indigent. But 
amongst the many great favours received at 
the hands of Sir Edward West, that for which 
we would chiefly record our gratitude, is the 
manner in which, jointly with your lordships, 
he carried into execution the recent provision 
of the British legislature for admitting the na- 
tives of this country to sit on juries. The wise 
and conciliatory method he took to give effect 
to the wishes of Parliament, the condescension 
with which he conferred with every class of 
the native community, the prudent deference 


he paid to all their national and religious feel- 
ings, the zeal with which he laboured to over- 
come innumerable difficulties arising out of the 
multiform constitution of our body, and the 
solicitude he displayed to set the intention of 
the enactment in its true light,—are fresh in 


the recollection of us all. To these exertions 
it is owing that the natives of Bombay are now 
in the enjoyment of one of the greatest pri- 
vileges of freemen. A knowledge of the vir- 
tuous and enlightened character of the late 
chief-justice cannot fail to have prevailed 
throughout a large portion of our countrymen 
in India; but it has only been permitted to 
the inhabitants of this island to enjoy the im- 
mediate fruits of his distinguished judicial ad- 
ministration. However imperfect, therefore, 
any further addition may prove to this record 
of our deep sorrow for his demise, and respect 
for his memory, we beg to announce that we 
have raised a sum of money which it is de- 
signed to make over to the Native Education 
Society, to be vested by them in government 
securities, for the endowment of one or more 
scholarships, and the distribution of one or 
more annual prizes, according to the amount of 
interest realised from the total fund, to be deno- 
minated ‘ Chief-Justice West’s Scholarships and 
Prizes.’ Engaged as the late judge was him- 
self so earnestly in improving the condition of 
the natives, we humbly hope that we have 
devised the most durable and appropriate me- 
thod of perpetuating the grateful recollection 
of him among them, and training up our 
children to the proper discharge of those pub- 
lic duties to which he first shewed them the 
way. With a firm reliance on the continued 
favour and kindness of your lordships, we are, 
with the greatest respect, my lords, your lord- 
ships’ most obedient and most humble ser- 


Hindoos, Parsees, Mohammedan me: 
and inhabitants.) 
Bombay, 1st October, 1828. 


To the Hon. Sir Al » Ke. Se. 
his Highness Chatterputry’ Rajestry Maba- 
rajah Sirfojee Rajah Saheb presents his com- 
pliments. 

S1r,—The letter which you did me the favour 

to write to me, together with the bust of the 

late Admiral Lord Nelson, and the diploma 
appointing me the first honorary member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 
reached Tanjore in safety some time ago, and 
were delivered to me by the resident. I must 
beg that the delay which has occurred in ac- 
knowledging their arrival, may not be con- 
sidered as any proof that I am _ indifferent 
about such flattering marks of distinction ; on 
the contrary, I request that you will assure 


ts, 


di Tohnst, 
dv 





its illustrious and enlightened founders. What 
can I say more ? 
(Signed) SreEe Ram Pretavr.* 
Tanjore, October 11, 1828. 


To Sir Alexander Johnston, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, &c. &e. &c. 

Srtr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 

receipt of your favour of the 4th July, 1828, 

and beg to express my deep sense of obligation 

for your kind attention to my communication 
of the 20th May, 1827, returning you at the 
same time my sincere thanks for the honour 
which the Royal Asiatic Society, in com- 
pliance with your proposal, was pleased to con- 
fer on me, by electing me a corresponding 
member, and transmitting me a copy of their 

Transactions. I had the pleasure of replying 

to their corresponding secretary’s letter a en 

time ago, and of forwarding to him, by the 





both the Royal Asiatic Society and the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer that I fully appreciate the com- 
pliment which they have respectively been 
pleased to pay to me. I wish I could per- 
suade myself that these compliments were 
well-merited ; but I am sensible that I am 
indebted for them to the partiality of your 
representations. It is true, indeed, that I 
have always taken great pleasure in endea- 
vouring, by the establishment of free schools 
and every other means in my power, to pro- 
mote among my people the general diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and the study of such arts 
and sciences as I thought might be conducive 
to their temporal advantage or moral improve- 
ment ; but it would be wrong to say that from 
what little has been done much good has al- 
ready resulted. The character and manners 
of every people are necessarily in some degree 
modified by circumstances, which, though cer- 
tain in their result, are more or less slow in 
operation. In the present state of India, 
while knowledge is unprofitable, few can af- 
ford to become wise, or to devote themselves, 
whatever predilections may exist, to any par- 
ticular study or pursuit which does not hold 
out a fair prospect of a livelihood; but the 
British nation must ere now have seen enough 
of their Asiatic subjects to know that they are 
naturally clearsighted to their own interests, 
and keen and persevering in the pursuit of 
them: they will therefore very readily cul- 
tivate such talents as are likely to find pro. 
fitable and honourable employment, and better 
their actual condition in life as well as en- 
lighten their understandings. For a long time 
to come these two objects must of necessity go 
hand in hand; but concluding that a liberal 
and enlightened government, anxious for the 
happiness and prosperity of its subjects, will 
not be sparing in the requisite incentives to 
laudable ambition and honourable exertion, 
I hope it will be found that the moral and po- 
litical improvement of the people, the develope- 
ment of useful talents and good qualities, and 
their progress in literature, science, and the 
arts, will keep pace with the encouragement 
held out to them, and the confidence bestowed 
upon them by those rulers in whose hands Pro- 
vidence has placed their destiny. I must again 
repeat my acknowledgments to your relation 
the Hon. Mrs. Damer, who at so much per- 
sonal trouble has sent me a very beautiful spe- 
cimen of an elegant art: and I beg you will do 
me the favour to assure the Royal Asiatic 
Society that I trust their labours may tend to 
make Europeans and Asiatics better acquainted 
with each other, and be rewarded with all the 





‘ship Lord Amherst, the second volume of the 
| Sanscrit Dictionary, of which the first volume 
| was before sent for the Society’s kind acceptance. 
It is highly gratifying to me, indeed, that you 
| 5 ss 

‘entertain so good an opinion of the talents of 
the inhabitants of Asia, as to be anxious to 
promote their literary attainment, and thus 
advance their happiness as well as the im- 
‘provement of their country. Although the 
|encomium you have deigned to bestow on me 
\is perfectly undeserved by any merit in me, 
; yet I feel infinitely obliged for your kindness 
in forwarding to the governor-general of India 
a copy of the Society’s resolution, in order 
| that his lordship may, as would seem best, en- 
| courage my literary pursuits. I have collected 
some interesting matters to submit to your 
| valuable Society, amongst which, I have been 
translating into English a small Persian work 
on horticulture, which I will do myself the 
honour of sending you as soon as finished.—I 
have the honour to be, sir, &c. 

RaDHAKANT DEB. 
Calcutta, January 12, 1829. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Seventh Notice.) 
MINIATURES. 
Ir is no small disadvantage to these gems of 
art, that they come clustering upon the sight in 
almost unavoidable confusion. They exhibit, 
however, an ample show of talent; although we 
must confine ourselves to the general statement, 
that among the most attractive are those from 
the pencils of Mr. A. E. Chalon, Mr. S. J. 
Rochard, Mr. A. Robertson, Mr. W. J. New- 
ton, Mrs. J. Robertson, Mrs. Green, Miss Ma- 
deline Ross, Mr. W. C. Ro’s, Mr. M. Haughton, 
Mr. W. Hudson, Mr. C. R. Bone, Miss E. Jones, 
Miss Heaphy, Mr. Harding, &c.—On coming to 
736, Portrait of the late William Corder, Esq. 
painted from recollection, from a pencil outline, 
J. M. Davis, we looked, paused, reconsulted 
our catalogue, looked again, rubbed our eyes, 
applied our glass, and softly repeated ‘* William 
Corder! No, it is impossible. Esquire: if 
so, there’s an end of the squirarchy; for who 
would be an esquire after this?” We were 
proceeding to give line to our theughts, on 
which to hang a notice, when caution whispered 
‘* It may not be; and, as the old tombstone 
has it, * Silence is wisdom !’ ” 
SCULPTURE. 
There is little in the sculpture of this year’s 
exhibition to mark the present as an era of 


~® This signature marks the Mahratta family of the 





other benefits and advantages contemplated by | zu. 


SS Sevajee, from whom the Rajah is descended. 
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improvement in this department of 
the fine arts, or greatly to distinguish indivi- 
dual excellence. Still there is enough to ex- 
cite attention, and to shew, that, if works .of 
imagination, and forms of grace and beauty, do 
not abound, as on former occasions, when the 
*¢ Lord’s Prayer” of Flaxman, the ‘‘ Children”’ 
of Chantrey, the * Eve” of Baily, and the 
*¢ Psyche” of Westmacott, adorned the sculp- 
ture-room of the Royal Academy; there is yet 
talent enough to fulfil the promise of national 
reputation which those and similar works held 
out, whenever it may please the public to 
elicit it. 

No. 1198. Statue of Sir Edward Hyde East, 
Bart. to be erected in the Court House, Cal- 
cutta. F. Chantrey, R.A. — This statue is in 
the same character of chaste simplicity which 
first brought Mr. Chantrey’s gteat powers into 
notice, and which, with the admirable truth of 
his busts, has established his reputation at an 
elevation far beyond that to which it seems 
probable that any efforts of his chisel in the 
classic of art would have raised him. In the 
latter part of this observation we allude to his 
basso relievos; No. 1217, The Parting of Hec- 
tor and Andromache, and No. 1218, Penelope 
with the Bow of Ulysses. 

No. 1196. A Brahmin; No. 1201. 4 Mus- 
sulman Moulah ;— Statues in marble; being 
parts of a monument to the Right Hon. Warren 
Hastings, proposed to be erected at Calcutta. 
R. Westmacott, R.A. — These two fine statues 
come in excellent contrast to each other; al- 
though it is impossible fully to appreciate their 
merits; as much must depend upon their 
relative situation in the monument to which 
they are to belong. In such a case as this, we 
think it would always be advantageous to the 
artist, if a. drawing of the whole composition 
accompanied the separate parts. 

No. 1199. Cupid, a statue in marble. J. 
Gibson.— This youthful figure is evidently 
formed on the model of the antique, and is 
full of beauty and elegance. 

No. 1197. Marble Statue of the late Dean of 
St. Asaph. J. Ternouth.—It is for the benefit 
of the living that the memory of departed ex- 
cellence is thus perpetuated ; but subjects of 
this nature do not task the imagination of the 
artist: all that they require is truth in the re- 
semblance, and a certain quiet dignity in the 
disposition of the figure. In both these re- 
— Mr. Ternouth has been eminently suc- 
cessful. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
England and Wales. From Drawings by 
- M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. With de- 
scriptive and historic Illustrations, by H. E. 

Lloyd, Esq. No.6. Jennings. 
Tus work may be considered, with reference 
to English landscape, as on a par with Mr. 
Lodge’s elegant publication with reference to 
English portrait. The Views in the present 
No. are, “ Malmsbury Abbey,” ‘ Kilgarren 
Castle, Pembroke,” ‘‘ Exeter,’? and Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire.” They are all beautiful; 
the View of Kilgarren, especially, is singularly 

powerful and picturesque. 


a Turk, Plate 13, and Portraits of the Lady 
Caroline Lascelles, the Lady Georgiana 
Agar Ellis, and the Countess Gower, Plate 
14, of Lithographic Imitations of Sketches 
by Modern Artists, by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 

Tue first is a picturesque little fragment of 

poor Bonington, whose loss to the arts of this 

country can never be sufficiently lamented ; 
the second is a combination of three tasteful 


sketches, en profile, by J. Jackson, Esq., R.A. 
We doubt if the subject of the first of these 
interesting plates ever had in his harem three 
such lovely women as the subjects of the last of 
them. 
———= 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
MATRIMONIAL WISHES. 
(Anecdote versified.) 
A HappPy pair, in smart array, 
By holy church united, 
From London town, in open shay, 
Set off, by love incited. 
The day was dull as dull could be, 
So (dreaming of no pun) 
Quoth John, “ I hope, my dear, that we 
May have a little sun.” 


To which his bride, with simple heart, 
Replied pe nature taught her), 
“ Well !—I confess—for my own part, 
I'd rather have a daughter !” 
HyMEN- 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

On the night of our last publication, Rossini’s 
opera of Tancredi was performed at this thea- 
tre. Of Madame Malibran’s personitication of 
the juvenile hero, we are sorry that we cannot 
speak altogether in favourable terms. With 
the exception of that most beautiful and effec- 
tive duet of ** Lasciami, non t’ ascolto,” in the 
second act, and in which Sontag takes an equal 
part, the performance of Malibran was more 
characterised for vocal flourishing and histri- 
onic gesticulation, than for appropriate feeling 
and pathos. From the extravagant tumb- 
lings, ground and lofty, of Madame M., in 
the vocal execution of Rossini’s beautiful cava- 
tina of “‘ Di tanti. palpiti,” we could hardly 
recognise the original melody of that exquisite 
air. The music of Rossini is already sufficiently 
embroidered, and does not require any tasteless 
tinsel, or gingerbread gaudery, to add to its ori- 
ginal garb. How different in this particular 
is Pasta! Pasta rather diminishes than adds 
to the numberless notes of this popular com- 
poser: aught of alteration she makes in the 
text of her author is always for the better. 
With Malibran it is quite the reverse. This 
proceeds, in a great measure, from an ambi- 
tious desire in the latter to display the extra- 
ordinary compass of her voice. But Madame 
M. should bear in recollection, that though she 
possesses a voice of great extent, and in which, 
by the by, there are two distinct registers, yet 
it is not, by nature, sufficiently flexible to give 
full effect to executional > —and this is 
principally the causé why she so frequently fails 
in her wandering flights. 

On Monday night a variety of dramatic 
sketches were given on these boards ; as much 
(with the exception of one, Mr. Begrez) for the 
benefit of the different performers’ fame as for 
the benefit of Mr. Bochsa’s pocket. The no- 
velty of the night was Acis and Galatea. Bra- 
ham personated. the Sicilian shepherd, and 
acquitted himself to the universal satisfaction 
of his crowded auditory :—never was he in 
higher song. The part of Galaica was sus. 
tained by Miss Paton; and into abler hands 
it could not possibly have fallen. But an- 
other chief attraction of the piece was Zuchelli, 
in the character of the celebrated. Cyclops. 
We have heard Bartleman. in his best day; 
but even the performance of that gifted vocalist 
must sink in recollection, after the extraordi- 
nary effect produced by Zuchelli in the part of 


The succeeding performance was that of the 
tomb scene in Romeo e Giulietta. Malibran 
personated the distracted lover. Her perform. 
ance of this character—(and, after our previous 
remarks, we should be doing her injustice not 
to record it)—approximated nearer to 
tion than that of any other character in which 
she has as yet appeared. In her recitative she 
displayed her beautiful rich contralto tones to 
the greatest advantage ; all unmeaning embel- 
lishment was abandoned,—and had she not, in 
Pasta's celebrated song of ‘* Ombra odoratta 
aspetta,’”’ indulged in her wonted predilection 
for flights of fancy, her Romee had been fault. 
less. In Giulietta, Sontag had but little to do; 
she was a “ sleeping partner,’’ until she rose 
from the silent tomb—and was roused to ex. 
cited action by the appalling intimation of 
Romeo's unfortunate fate. Here Sontag played 
admirably up to Malibran. The whole of this 
scene excited intense interest. The dying mo- 
ments of Malibran, and her final drop, were 
given quite d-/a Kean. The ladies in the boxes, 
who were not prepared to witness a female 
fall flat upon her face, were quite electrified. 
The curtain dropped behind the departed 
lovers; and both bodies lay prostrated for 
some seconds on the boards, until removed 
by the stage servants. This, however, added 
considerably to the dramatic effect ; and the 
illusion had been complete, but for the busy 
interference of the resurrection men, who now 
practise their calling within the walls of this 
theatre. We must not, though late, omit to 
mention the admirable acting and singing of 
Blasis in La Vestale. We conclude by seriously 
advising Mr. Begrez never again to meddle 
with the music of Handel. 


DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 
Drury Lane closed last Saturday, and Co- 
vent Garden last Thursday. The season, we 
regret. to say, has been far from profitable. 
Each theatre has had its flashes of good for- 
tune; but they have been but flashes, like the 
lightning’s, which are gone 

«« Ere one can say ‘ it lightens.’” 

Want of novelty cannot have been the cause, 
for there have been twenty-seven new pieces 
produced between them,—sixteen at Drury 
Lane, and eleven at Covent Garden ;—nor 
want of success, as Rienzi, Charles XIIth, 
Massaniello, the Maid of Judah, and Home, 
sweet Home—to say nothing of pantomimes 
and Easter-pieces—have all for a term brought 
large sums of money. That these establish- 
ments should suffer, in common with all others, 
from the peculiar pressure of the times, is to be 
expected ; yet as, despite the want of money so 
generally complained of, the best pieces pro- 
duced this season have really brought it in 
shoals, we have a right to place the heavy less 
to the account of circumstances unconn 

with the public. Law has pounced upon Co- 
vent Garden; and the poor theatre quivers in 
its clutch like a sparrow in the talons of a 
hawk. The star system—the next most fatal 
misfortune on the theatrical list—has shed its 
baneful influence upon Drury Lane. Did the 
management put up the Provoked Husband, 
or the Jealous Wife, with Love in Wrinkles, 
or Massaniello—away went from sixty to eighty 
pounds between three performers, before the 
regular nightly expenses could be thought of. 
Place only twenty or thirty such evenings at 
the back of a rent of 12,000/., and let our 
readers say if the lessee or proprietor of a 
theatre royal has not some reason to. shudder 








Polyphemus. 


at a bad box-book, or a pit you may count the 
heads in. , 
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The strength of D 
Jain in its new pieces. 
—the dramas of Charles XTII., t 


vivals, and the popularity of Mr. Kean, Miss 
Paton, and Madame Vestris. Out of the eleven 
new pieces produced upon its stage, only one 
(Woman’s Love, or the Triumph of Patience,) 
has had any pretension to language or cha- 
racter as a drama; and but two (the Maid of 
Judah, and Home, sweet Home,) have, by their 
music and decorations, merited the approba- 
tion of the press and the public. We have 
excepted the pantomimes and Easter-pieces at 
both houses — those necessary gew-gaws hav- 
ing, like Tom Thumb, done their duty, and 
done no more. We shall conclude this brief 
sketch of the winter campaign with our usual 
list of the killed and wounded on both sides. 


Drury Lane: Season, 1828-29. 


Oct. 9. Rienzi, Tragedy ---+++--++++++++ Miss Mitford. 
24. Youthful Queen, Drama -------- Shannon, 
Nov.11. Rhyme and Reason, Farce. (5 
MIGNHUS «2+ ec eccccccccccsccccess Lunn 
22. The 's Daughter, Comedy. 
(With TAWMN)- «+ cccscecsecseees Knowles. 
Dec. 4. Love in Wrinkles, Opera -------- Lacy. 
11. Charles XII., Drama ----+-++++-+ Planché. 
26. Queen Bee, Pantomime: --------- Barrymore. 
Simichiaainiain Walker. 


Jan, 12. Caswallon, Tragedy 
Feb. 12. Master’s Rival, Farce. (4 nights) Peake. 
21. Peter the Great, Drama. (6 Morton and 
nights) WTTTTTTTETIT TTT TTT TTT Kenney. 
Mar. 10. The Casket, Opera. (2 nights) -- Lacy. 
21. All at Sixes and Sevens, Farce. 


(Withdrawn)... -+++e+seeeeeeee C. Dibdin. 
April 2. My Wife! What Wife? Farce -- Poole. 
20.. Thierna-Na-Oge, Easter-Piece -- Planché. 
May 4. Massaniello, Opera ---------+++++ Kenney. 
21. The Partisans, Historical Play -- Planché. 
To which may be added four new Divertisements. 


Covent Garden: Season, 1828-29. 


Nov. 5. The Soldier’s Stratagems, Come- 
dy. (2 nights) Pereerr ere eee! Lacy. 
Dec, 5. Sublime and Beautiful, Farce— 
altered fron the Sultan by ---- Morton. 
17. Woman’s Love, ey (5 my 
26, Harlequin and Red Riding-Hood, 
Pantomime 
Jan. 15. Nymph of the Grotto, Opera ---- Dimond. 
Feb. 3. Widows Bewitched, Comedy. (4 
nig it) Pee ery Lunn. 
5. Yelva, Melodrame. (2 nights) -- Bishop. 
23. Battle of Pultowa, Melod - R d. 





Mar. 7. Maid of Judah, Opera -------+-+ Lacy. 
19, Home, sweet Home, Musical 
Drama: --occcceccccccesccecees Pocock; 
April 20. Devil’s Elixir, Easter-Piece------ Bail. 


To which may be added, two new Divertisements, and | and education ; and even, if possible, to procure | who followed the English as auxiliaries. 
farce m 


of Master’s Rival, successfully transplanted ‘tro 
ie. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mn. Pooxe’s pleasant little comedy is estab- 
lished in public favour, and, in the hands of two 
or three clever performers, stands admirably 
out from the rest of the entertainments, which, 
with few exceptions, have scarcely deserved 
that name. We regret to be so often obliged 
to tell the manager of this theatre, that operas 
are out of place at it, even had they a company 
capable of supporting them decently. As it is, 
without even a second-rate singer attached to 
it, the murdering of Mozart and Rossini, Boiel- 
dieu and Bishop, passes all endurance, and we 


Lane has this season | never had any business there, but was merely 
he tragedy of Rienzi, |an agreeable intruder for the time being. Be- 
a Youthful |sides this, operas were not then performed 

, and the Partisans, — the farce of|during the summer in the capital way they 

My Wife! what Wife? and the operas of|now are at the Lyceum. Times have changed, 
Massaniello and Love in Wrinkles, rank justly | and it seems downright folly for the Haymarket 
high amongst modern dramatic productions, | to volunteer a nightly display of its deficiencies, 
either for their intrinsic merit as compositions, |and provoke the most mortifying comparisons, 
or for the effect of their situations and music. | when it is in its power to defy competition in 
Covent Garden has existed principally upon re-|its own legitimate, and we may say unique, 
style of performances. We have another com- 


plaint to make of the management of this 


fully-formed infant : Ritta, it is stated, appears 
to suffer ; but Christina has health. The 
description of this double 
necessarily imperfect, from the want of good 
information to M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, led to 
a long conversation, in which three or four 
instances of living children with two heads and 
bodies were mentioned. Amon 
to, was that of the twin fi 
and another of an individual with two heads, 
who lived twenty-eight years. 


ild, which was 


others alluded 
in England ; 


Liberia.—The new establishment of Mills. 


theatre ;— the unexampled lateness of the hour | burg, in the American colony of Liberia, in 
at which its entertainments conclude. The | Africa, is in the most flourishing state. Every 
curtain frequently rises for the last piece after | colonist has a fine farm, well stocked, and the 
midnight ; and the other evening, The Heir at | building of the houses is almost finished. It is 
Law, a long five-act comedy, commenced after | the same with the two other establishments of 
= other dramas. > = pond _— —— peso | cot eer a aston 
e are convinced this canno icy. | aries, who en ill, are out o Tr. 
Both actors and audience are tired to 8 They are also about to build at Millsburg a 
me the — of the theatre is unneces- a number of houses to receive a reine 
sarily exhausted and deteriorated. We have |forcement of between a hundred and fifty and 
no doubt we shall be set down amongst the list | two hundred additional emigrants. . 
of *¢ d—d good-natured friends”’ for volunteer- . Civilisation of Africa.—One of the chiefs of 
ing this advice and remonstrance; but we the town of Usu, near the Danish fortress of 
shall, notwithstanding, persevere in pointing | Christianbourg, on the coast of Guinea, sent, 
out such reforms as we sincerely think will |in the year 1826, into Denmark his son, Noi. 
ultimately benefit all parties. Of the new per- Davanna, sixteen years of age, to receive a 
formers, Miss Melton and Mr. Western appear | European education. The king especially in. 
to have most claim on our approbation : but we |trusted M. d’Abrahamson, his aide-de-camp, 
repeat, operas are so foreign to the soil of the | with the charge of this youth, who had mas. 
Haymarket, that it is unfair to criticise singers | ters of every description. After having ac- 
80 situated. No music, earlier hours, and better |cepted with pleasure the religious instruction 
scenery,—and the Haymarket would be the offered him, he consented, with lively demon- 
pleasantest theatre in London. 'strations of gratitude, to be baptized. The 
i|king was his godfather. In August, 1828, 
| Frederick Davanna returned to his country, 
__ VARIETIES. , accompanied by four young priests, to whom 
Gas-Lighting in Egypt. — The Viceroy of jhad previously been communicated all the in. 
Egypt is about to make an arrangement with | formation and materials necessary for the pur- 











an English company for lighting Cairo and 
Alexandria. He has already made an experi- 
ment at a palace of his own near Cairo, and is 
said to have been much delighted with the 
effect produced. 


pose of diffusing religious and other know. 

ledge by the means of mutual instruction. 
Hint for a little Drama.—Near Fort Hardy, 

in North America, celebrated for being the 


|place at which General Burgoyne surrendered 


Climbing-Boys.—A philanthropic society has | to General Gates, is the following simple inscrip- 
just been formed at Paris, for the purpose of | tion, cut in the bark of a yellow pine —“ Jane 
ameliorating the condition of the numbers of |M‘Crea, 1777." This young American fe- 
children formerly seen in the streets, who | male, at the moment at which she was about 
gained but a scanty subsistence by sweeping/|to be married to an officer of General Bur. 
chimneys. The plan of the society is, to get | goyne’s army, saw her lover compelled to de- 
together a number of these young chimney-| part, in the conduct of the troops whom he 
sweepers, and to put the amount of their labour | commanded, on their retreat before the Ame- 
into one common purse, in order to provide|rican army. Retained by his duty, the young 
them lodging, clothing, religious instruction, | soldier sent for his bride an escort of oe 

ni- 
for them another trade, and to send them back | mated by joy and hope, Miss M‘Crea accom- 
to their parents. This society seems to be | panied them without distrust. They massacred 


highly deserving of the public patronage, as it 
supports itself without soliciting charitable 
contributions. A regular table of prices has 
been made out, so that no inconvenience can 
arise in this respect. The charge for sweeping 
a first-floor chimney is about three-pence ; and 
the scale rises at the rate of about a halfpenny 
more for each floor. About eight-pence is 
charged for sweeping a kitchen chimney ; and 
persons who like to subscribe, may have their 
chimneys swept about five-and-twenty per cent 
cheaper. 

Lusus Nature.—At one of the recent meet- 


are bound to enter our critical protest against |ings of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, M. 


it. When Miss Paton and Madame Vestris 
were members of the company, there were 
reasons for introducing some music in the light 
and lively pieces written to display their peculiar 
talents; though even then they bore the burden 
alone, having neither tenor, bass, chorus, or 

, fit tosupport them. But with them 


Geoffrey St. Hilaire presented a drawing of a 
living girl having two heads and two busts. 
She was born at Sassari in Sardinia, in March 
last, and is now exhibiting at Turin, from 
whence she will be brought if possible to Paris. 
This extraordinary production of nature was 
baptized by two names, Ritta and Christina. 





the spirit of song d»parted, which, by the way, 


jher; and when her lover hastened to meet 
her, an Indian presented him with her bleeding 
scalp ! — Milbert’s Itineraire Pittoresque du 
Fleuve Hudson, &c. 

The Heart.—M. Martini, Professor of Phy- 
siology at Turin, has published a curious and 
interesting work on the heart, its passions, and 
feelings. M. Martini does not agree with those 
physiologists who, like Bichat, refer them all 
to organic life; or, like Cabanis, impute them 
to the state of various viscera; or, like Gall 
and Spurzheim, fix their seat in the cerebral 
organs. He thinks they depend on the general 
organisation, influenced by climate, tempera- 
ment, constitution, age, sex, imagination, edu- 
cation, health, and a thousand other physical 
and moral causes; and he allows to ae 
organs only an operation, more or less @irect, 
on their developement and modification. Self- 
love, the primordial instinct from which all 
the other instincts proceed, is, according to 





Her size at the time of the birth was that of a| M. Martini, the impulse and the object of alt 
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the passions, In conclusion, he endeavours to 
shew how each of them may receive a direction 
leading to happiness. 

Tunbridge Wells.—The Messrs. Bramah (so 
universally known for their many ingenious 
inventions and useful and scientific improve- 
ments) have, we observe from a circular letter, 
undertaken to extend and increase the attrac- 
tions and accommodations of Tunbridge Wells. 
Long a favourite resort of ours, we are glad to 
see this necessary task undertaken by such 
competent and able parties. 

A French paper says, “‘ The system employed 
throughout Austria for spreading instruction 
among the lower orders is attended with great 
success. In each village are schools, of which 
the masters are paid by government. No one 
is allowed to marry who cannot read, write, 
and shew some acquaintance with arithmetic ; 
and, under a penalty, no master can employ 
a, workman who is not able to read and write. 
Small works on moral subjects, written with 
great care, are circulated among the lower 

Hence crimes are extremely rare ; 
and in the course of a twelvemonth scarcely 
two executions take place at Vienna.”’ 

From a table published by the Gazette des 
Cultes, it appears that the bequests made 
to the clergy and ecclesiastical establishments 
of France, in real and personal property, dur- 
ing the four years, 1825, 1826, 1827, and 
1828, amounted to 20,750,984 francs, of which 
67,547 francs only were made to non-catholic 
establishments. During these four years the 
bequests to hospitals amounted to 17,263,505 
francs; to communes, 2,966,833 francs; to 
the fine arts, 32,276 francs; to monts de piété, 
9,300 francs. The department of the Seine 
alone figures for the clergy 2,488,257 francs ; 
and for communes, 71,852 francs. ‘It is shewn 
that in the departments which were the seats 
of the principal establishments of the Jesuits, 
the bequests were in an exorbitant proportion. 
Thus in those of the Somme and Vienne, where 
St. Acheul and Montmorillon are situated, the 
bequests during 1827 and 1828 were, in the 
former, 467,238 francs; and in the latter, 
600,053 francs. 

A tragedy, entitled Marino Faliero, by 
Thomas Zanli Sajani, has recently been pub- 
lished at Bastia in Corsica. It is in most 

similar to the Marino Faliero of Lord 
yron, but differs in the catastrophe, 

It is stated in a French paper, that the King 
of France, the Duke of Bourdeaux, and the 
Dauphin, have between them more than one 
hundred aides-de-camp, who receive pay as 
such ; whereas the King of England has only 
two pteathaeme, the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of Austria, one each. 

Bavarian Silk. —Wast year’s cultivation of 
this material in Bavaria produced 366 pounds 
weight of cocoons, and thirty pounds of spun 
silk. For the support of the worms, 82,844 old 
mulbe: trees are at hand, and 1,500,000 
young plants in a thriving state. 

Human Merit: Epigram. 
Wir some their merit lies in what they’ve done; 

With some that what they've done they have re- 


But the chief merit of a thousand to one 
(Having none other, and, too, wishing none) 
Is, that they are contented. Ss. W. 
The Week.—The French Theatre ended its 
campaign on Friday the 19th, and we are sorr 
to learn that it has not been very successful. 
Perhaps greater variety was required—vaude- 
villes and light pieces— and the regular drama 
only when a more powerful and efficient com- 
pany could be mustered.—Among the dramatic 
news, we are sorry to have to record tlie death 





of poor Terry, on Tuesday last. He had been 
long a severe sufferer, and fell at last before a 
fatal attack of paralysis. The better portion of 


Mr. T.’s life was spent in Scotland, where he | 2 


married Miss Nasmyth, the daughter and sister 
of the celebrated artist, and herself eminent as a 
landscape-painter. He was much esteemed, 
and long enjoyed the intimacy of Sir Walter 
Scott and the leading literati of that country.— 
Among our periodical contemporaries some 
changes are announced. The London Maga- 
zine has been bought by, for incorporation with, 
the New Monthly. —A sweet portrait of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, engraved by Giller, after Lawrence, 
is already in our hands: it is to adorn the 
next Belle Assemblée.—Captain Ross sailed on 
the 13th from Stranraer, in his steamer ; leav- 
ing behind him, however, the vessel which was 
intended to carry stores, provisions, &c.—A 
fine etching, by Burnet, of Wilkie’s Chelsea 
Pensioners, was shewn by the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the company which his Grace enter- 
tained on the anniversary of Waterloo. This 
engraving promises to be a chef d’euvre.—The 
Horticultural Féte of to-day, clouds and atmo- 
sphere favouring, bids fair to be a fine enter- 
tainment, as indeed it ought to be, agreeably to 
the prices paid. We are not of the grumbling 
class, nor much inclined to find fault with the 
doings of the world; but the means by which 
the cost of the tickets for this show has been 
doubled, seem to us very unworthy of a re- 
spectable Society. Unintentionally, no doubt, 
looking at the character of the managers, the 
vouchers for tickets to members were so inex- 
plicit and so loosely worded, that many, with 
these in their possession, were not aware the 
limit of time applied not to their sending in 
their requests, but to the future exchange of 
one sort of cards for another. To their sur- 
prise, when they came to understand this, they 
found, that for the pleasure of having kept half 
a dozen tickets (called orders for delivery of the 
other tickets of admission) in their pocket a 
few days, they were charged two guineas in- 
stead of one! ! Such an imposition on the 
members for such a mistake, arising out of the 
committee’s own want of plain-dealing, must, 
we fear, excite feelings very injurious to the 
Institution, both with regard to its fétes and 
to its general interests. — The meeting of the 
Melodists on Thursday (the last but one of 
the season), was well attended, and went off 
with great éclat. Braham was encored in one 
of his songs; and Nicholson’s flute was another 
of the lions of the evening. — Mr. Jefferey’s 
editorship of the Edinburgh Review ceases, we 
hear, with No. 98, when Mr. Maovey Napier 
takes up the task. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Sir Walter Scott.—A review in Le Globe of a work re- 
cently published under the title of ** Soirées de Walter 
Scott a Paris, recueillies et publiées par M. P. L. Jacob,” 
commences in the following lively manner :—‘* They who 
are not engaged in literary commerce are not aware how 
important it is to the success of a work that its title 
should be striking, new, and well-chosen. Many a clever 
work has been sacrificed by a bad title; and many a 
stupid work has a good title saved. Publishers have a 
marvellous talent in this respect. Even the typographi- 
cal composition of the title is occasionally full of skill. 
For instance, is some old translation reprinted, to which 
a man of the present day has merely added a few 
brief notes ?—the name of the translator disappears in 
imperceptible characters, while that of the annotator 
glares in magnificent capitals. A man of talents, ena- 
moured with our elder » and who loves to clothe 
his thoughts in the phraseology of Marot and Rabelais,— 
who delights in the freedom of our ancient fabulists, and 
whose pen is not prudish, throws on paper various whims 
of his fancy. These essays he wishes to publish. A 
bookseller soon forms of them a thin octavo. But a title 
is requisite; —a_title that is not common. many 








Historical and s have » that 
the public are quite tired of them, Of Walter Scott 
Vv 


alone they are not yet tired. The author must therefore 
put the name of Walter Scott to his book. How is that 
to be done? The purchaser sees on the back of the bind. 
ing, ‘ Walter Scott at Paris.’ That excites his curiosity, 

e reads in the false title, ‘ Soirées of Walter Scott, 
Where did ag ag dy At Paris or at Abbotsford? 
That fidgets him. hen he reads in the title itself, 
* Soirées of Walter Scott at Paris.’ Mind how the in. 
terest ually advances ;—and, after all, is it not de. 
lightful to find that there is not a single word about 
Walter Scott in the whole volume !” 

Mr. Sharpe's new periodical work, under the title of 
the Three Chapters, is about to issue from the press, 
containing, besides essays, criticism, biography, and a 
picture of manners and cone, a the Anni. 
versary, together with one of the plates, so as to form the 
work complete at the end of a year as a Midsummer an. 
nual: this constitutes one of the Chapters. The second 
and third, in a manner, are to form two separate 
volumes at the Cog Pew ory 

The Life of Dr. Richard Bentley, by Dr. Monk, Dean 
of Peterborough, is expected next season ; is re. 
paws to contain much literary information, collected 
rom original sources, so as to form a history of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for a period of forty years. 

The eleventh volume of the Works of Lord Bacon, 
edited by Mr. Basil Montagu, is on the eve of publication, 

In the Press.—A revised edition of the Life and Works 
of Richard Hooker; with an Introduction, additional 
Notes, and portrait engraved by E. Finden, after Hollar, 
—The second volume of the Extractor. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Smith’s Medical Witnesses, fcp. 8vo. 5s. bds,—Medical 
Transactions, Vol. XV. Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Shep- 
herd’s Poems, fcp. 8vo. 6s. bds.-— Harleian Dairy Hus- 
bandry, 8vo, 1/. 1s. bds.—Brown’s Italian Tales, &c. 8vo, 

s. 6d. bds.—Buicke’s Classical Grammar of the Englisa 
Language, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Head’s North America, post 
8vo. 8s. Gd. bds.—Mawe’s Journey from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Castle’s Botany, 12mo. coloured, 
12s. 6d. bds.—The Chelsea Pensioners, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—King's Life of Locke, 4to. 27. 2s. bds— 
The Indian Chief, 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. Gd. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 


June. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday -- 18 | From 48. to 64. | 29.78 to 29.96 
Friday ---- 19} —— 45. — GY. | 29.96 Stationary 
Saturday -- 20! —— 49. — 73. | 29.86 to 29.83 
Sunday ---- 21 | —— 55. — 73. | 29,74 Stationary 
Monday-:-- 22; —— 53, — 69 | 29.76 ay | 
Tuesday -- 23, —— _— to 20. 


y 55 75. | 29.77 
Wednesday 24) —— 56. — 76. | 29.92 — 29,94 
Wind variable, prevailing S.W. and S.E. 
Generally clear, except the 18th and 22d, when it was 
raining. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch. 
Edmonton. 
Latitude-....- 51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitude--.- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Belzoni Family.—The deep interest we always took 
in the fate of Belzoni induces us to publish the following 
extract from the letter of a di ished literary charac- 
ter, respecting his remaining relatives—in the _< that 
it may interest the humane and charitable:—‘* The un- 
happy mother of the celebrated traveller Giovanni Bel- 
zoni, not yet recovered’ from the sorrow which she felt 
for his death, in Africa, in the year 1823, has very re- 
cently lost her two surviving sons—Domenico, who died 
on the 9th, and Francesco, who died on the 12th of 


the greatest affliction, w 
of age, has no means of relievin, 
— ch gy 2 tgt a ly by on me & 
er grandc »t ce of that generous 
humane people who so nobly tronised her son in all 
his attempts to make usefu Aiscoveries.” ‘o this we 
have only to add, that Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, 
has kindly volunteered to receive subscriptions, and to 
pass them to the persons for whom they are intended. 
Mr. Fenton’s poem is of too religious a cast for our 
miscellaneous pages. 
*,* Though we have given so much of our Review in 
this Gazette to fresh and striking novelties, we have been 
pelled to postp others equally interesting. We 
have the pleasure. to’say that ‘‘ the Subaltern’s” 
Pensioners (which we noticed weeks ago) has, after too 
long delay, appeared, and is now gratifying the public 
game. The first. Part of Dr. Richardson's Fauna 
reali-Americana is also in our hands ;—an able and 
leasing production, Lieutenant Maw’s Passage from the 
acific to the Atlantic down the Amazon River, is ano- 
ther new book, full of curious matter; and Kverest’s 
Norway, &c. worthy of our early attention. 
ADDENDUM.—Of the officers alluded to in our notice 
of Captain Owen’s African expedition, Mr. Vidal is now 
Captain Vidal, on halt poy Captain Lechmere, who 
served as a volunteer, of fever at Deiegoe, in Novem- 
ber 1822; Watkins, a midshipman, — De- 
cember 1822, at Delagoa ; er, at presen: 7 
Po, with Captain Owen; Williams, a midshipnian, died 


at Mahé, one of the Seychelly, January 1825; Mr. 
» & botanist attached to the expedition, died at 








Senna, September 1823, 
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whodeccseron.mata OF THE BELLES LareSs. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


TALL Mich a Selection of the Works of the Ital 
Gal with a ion. e Works of the an, 
Ls atl » Dutch, avd English Schools, is open daily, 
from Ten in os Morning t till Six in the Eveni: uing- 
Ad ion, 1s.—Catal. WX 
WILLIA ‘ARNARD, Keeper. 


HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S| 
PORTRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER- | 
SONAGES of GREAT ey am Go Gottesicn of of His 


pen daily, | 

4, Pall | 

Mall East, Corner of Suffolk Street. 

Admittance by Tickets <Y which may be had free of jexpanen, 
on application to Messrs. Har ng and Lepard 


XHIBITION of DRAWINGS, by 
4 4J.M.W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. consisting of Views i in 
land and Wales, executed for a Work now in course of Pabli- 
= at the large Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
dmittance, by Tickets only, which may be obtained (gratis) 
of the Publisher, Mr. Jennings, 2, Poultry, and 325, Oxford 
Street. Open from Ten till Six. 
Subscribers’ Names received at the Gallery. 


GPLENDID and EXTENSIVE 

LIBRARY, choice COLLECTION of ENGR wi egg 
MAPS, &c. late the Property of W. RODGERSON, Esq. F.S. 
deceased, removed for convenience of sale = a large Room at ee | 
Ship Tavern, adjoi the C in Boston, and to be | 
Sold by Auction, by CAVE and ‘SON, on Monday, the 29th June, | 
1899, and Three following Days. 

This Library, which was formed by the late Proprietor with 
great taste ani jud ent, and ~ a Breat expente, - ss | 
rich in Works on iqui it F 
a variety of Standard. Werke in mera tera n= the Fine 

i 














after a Picture b; 


THE. UNION, sepoonamtin ing the Rose Sham- 


ree interesting Female 
by David Lucas, 

. C. Ross. “size, 10 inches by 14 high. 
Prints, 12s. er » 18s 


London: Moon, Boys, oF Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall Mall. 


rock, and Thistle, ina meee of 
Figures, in Ch 








MUSIC. 
N TUESDAY EVENING next, Mr. 


THOMAS ADAMS will deliver the FIRST of a 
COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on MUSIC, at 165, Aldersgate 
Street, for the Benefit of the Charitable Fund and Dispensary, 
133, London Wall, instituted 1779, for the Relief of the Sick Poor 
at their oni Habitations. 

‘o commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
sient Music of the Ancients, and the Progress of 
Classical Composition. 

Tickets, 3s. each, or Four for 10s. may be had of Messrs. Cle- 
menti and Co. © heapside ; Messrs. Cramer and Co. Re; = 
Street; Thomas Willats, Esq. 8, New Basinghall Street ; 

W. Freeman, 32, Coleman Street ; or Mr. D. Freeman, 4), Gee 
Street, Goswell Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 

of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, from 

original Authorities, 
By A. ARROWSMITH, Hydrographer to the King, 

In 53 Plates, royal 4to. for the Use of the Students at Eton Col- 
lege, is just published, 2/. 2s. boards, or 2/. 15s. full coloured and 
| half-bound. 

«It is a work of the most essential service to every man of 


| liberal education, and worthy of introduction into every respect- 


able school in the kingdom. It is so superior to every other pub- 
| lication of the kind, whether as regards its matter or the beauti- 
ful style in which it is engraved, that it needs only to be seen to 
| be admired and adopted.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
To be had at the Author's, Sohe Square, and at the Eton 
Warehouse, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





be found, the Archeologia and tne, 22 vols. 4to.; A ian 
Repertory, 4 vols. 4to.; two Sets of the Annual Register ; : Natu- 
ral History; Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols. folio; Cow- 
el’s Interpreter; Dugdale's Monasticon Anglicanum, new edit. 
large papets cost upwards of 250 Guineas; auties of England 
» large paper, russia; Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curio- 
sum; Edinburgh Review, Montbi Review, and other Periodi- 
cals; Percy Anecdotes; Rapin’s England, 5 vols. folio; Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, 39 vols. 4to. half-russia; several Portfolios of valu- 
able Engravings, the Works of Hogarth, Kacotta di Roma, Vues 
a de Montagnes de Ja Suisse, Views and Ruins of 
e, &e. &e. 
Sale to commence at Eleven o’Clock each day. 
Catalogues may be obtained a fortnight before the Sale, of Mr. 
Noble, Printer and Bookseller, Boston, (by whom Commissions 
will be execated,) and of the principal Booksellers in Lincoln- 
shire; also of Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
London; and through them, of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
_ Boston, May seca 1829. 


Arts, in plain and elegant Bin Among many others will | 


ANTED, ‘by a respectable Bookbinder, in in 

a Market ‘Teun, 100 Miles from London, an APPREN- 
TICE, Ph will have an Opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
Knowledge of the g and 8 'y, and will be treated 
&s one of the Family. 

A —— Premium will be required. 
Address, A. Z., post paid, Mr. Eastmans, Stationer, 

100, Cheapside. 








SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
UEEN ANNE BULLEN. 
ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
WENTWORTH, ae hd STRAFFORD. 


A A. 
CARDINAL WOLSE 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
LORD BURGHLEY. 
QUEEN JANE SEYMOUR. 
The above Illustrious Characters in the History of the Country, 
—_ ve ee of the first Three Numbers of the new and 


 ODGE'S. PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS 
of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
Oban BRITAIN 
umber contains three highly finished Portraits, engraved 
the principal Noblty = the S: Tieries 5 4 His His Majesty and of 
pal ty, 
Te i Pebliahing or onthly. abi. tnd italhicntinieiactt te 
rospectus, Historical Catalogue of Two 
Mandrea of (of the Portraits to be engraved C4 * pee may be 
obtained fom every pr seller e Kingdom, 
where Sjtinene of the in foivany be seen. ” 


No. IV. will contain: 





ountry Bo fice of of this work, are 
mr to apply to = “Tablishers fee peng and if any 
through’ hele respective y Reon Agents, the Deaniry Trade are 
poems ~ — direct to the blishers, stating the case, 
annel thr hich applicatio: h been 
viously mand. ‘ough which ap' ms may have pre. 








New Caricatures, 
This day is published, Themes M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket, 


THE PARTS H. In Ten Plates, 
By PAUL PRY, 

Comprising the following Subjects :— r George King, the 
Parish —Mr. Primate, the Charchwarden—Dusty 
the Parish Dustman—Master Fang, the Parish Beadie—The 
{ttormey in general to oe Parish— Master 

atchman—One of the Select Vestry—Leo 
Rati Crabe Caleb Quotem, the Parish Factotum—One of the 

employed to mend the Highway. 





. are genuine winene the Name and Address of Thomas 
mM 26, Haymarket, as Publisher, 


Mr. Malcolm's New Prose W p+ 
n 1 handsome vol. price 7s. 6d. boa 


x 
ALES of FIELD and F LOOD, 
pases - LIFE at HOME. 
OHN MALCOLM, 
Author of « Seenese of War «* Reminiscences of a Campaign 
in the Pyrenees and South of France,” &c. 

“ The author is free from mannerism or affectation, and exhi- 
bits great natural powers in the simplest form imaginable. In 
some of his lighter fragments, Mr. Malcolm indicates a quiet, 
sly humour, that is capable of higher and more expanded pur- 
poses; witness his outline of Jack Flanagan’s personal appear- 
ance.”— Atlas, 24th May, 1829. 

*« Mr. Malcolm is already well known to our readers,—well 
known in every sense of the word. Of his power as a writer we 
were perfectly aware ; but there is a freshness, a delicacy, and 
a quiet humour about these sketches, that we hardly expected 
fran the author of ‘ Memorials of the late War.’ ”—The Spirit 
and Manners of the Age, June 1829. 

“ Seriously, this is a book of tales and sketches which all ‘ the 
gentle and the good’ will peruse with delight. Our author has a 
great deal of quiet humour, and gives it out in the most effective 
of all ways, as if there was nothing humorous about it. ‘The 
Orkney Wedding,’ and ‘ The Borough,’ in particular, contain 
many things equal to some of the happiest touches of Washing- 
ton Irving. They are all full of tender and interesting reflections, 
calculated to soften — refine the heart.”—Edinburgh Literary 
Journai, 16th May, 1829. 

«It is characterised ‘throughout by nice and delicate touches 
of humour, of pathos, and of bright and glowing desc —— in 
the most chaste, and musical, and flowing language, he more 
refined and discriminating will, we are persuaded, see in the 
volume more of that delicate humour, fine Couching off of char- 
acter and wit, which is frequently developed in the turn of a 
we sentence—so characteristic of some of the finest of our 

nglish classical writers—than in ang other work of imagination 


with 


wa 
ks on Natural 
HE JOURNAL of a ‘NA TURALIST. 
2d edition, foolscap 8vo. with Plates, 15s. 

2. Salmonia; or, Days of Fly-fishing. By 
an Angler. A new "edition, cerrected and snleconé. and illus- 
—— numerous new Engravings and Woodcuts. Smail 

3. The Botanical Miscellany, No. I. By 
Professor Hooker. Royal 8vo. Twenty-four Plates, 10s. 64. 

4. Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire ; 
or, a Dissertation of the Strata and , By — AQ] 
Yorkshire Coast. 4to. with a Goslegient 
Plates of Fossil Plants and Animals. By John Phillipe, ros 

5. The Zoology of North America, Part I. 

the Quad ds. By John Richardson, M.D. Surgeon 
of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin. Illustrated by 
era agi spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer. In 4to. 


- lls. Gd. 
*,* Published oatee Ss the Authority and Patronage of His 
jes: 





's Governm 
6. Outlines of "Geology; being the Substance 


of a Course of Lectures delivered at og Royal Institution. By 
W. T. Brande, F.R.S. “~ — — 


The Natural History "of of Selbourne. By the 
Rev. Gilbert White. A new edition, with Notes. Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts. 78. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, in 8vo. the 2d edition, “aes additional Cases, 
price 9s. boards, 


SERIES of OBSERVATIONS on 
STRICTURES of the romedgent an Account 
of some newly invented Instruments, and Friethed of Treat- 
ment by which the most obstinate and a forms of that 
Complaint have —_ safely and effectually cured. Illustrated 
by Cases and a Pla 
By RICHARD ANTHONY STAFFORD, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and lately House 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospita 
* The information is highly valuable, and Mr. Stafford aourves 
the thanks of the y ‘or the i y of hi 
Medical and Surgical Sensual, Oct. 1828. 
“We think Mr. Stafford’s plan ingenious, and he has put it 
before the pubic very fairly and impartially.”"—Lendon Medical 
Gasette, os Pe ,» 1828. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 











In 8vo. 128. 
A N ACCOUNT of some of the most 
eda DISEASES peculiar to WOMEN. 
y ROBERT GOOCH, M.D. 
PA Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2d edition, dedicated to the Right Rev, the Bishop of 
Bath and W TED: 8vo. 78. 6d. 


AYS DEPAR or, Banwell Hill ; 
a Poem: including the Tale of the Maid of Cornwall, 
or Spectre and Prayer Book. Towhich is added, Childe Harold’s 
Last Pilgrimage 
By the Rev. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In 12mo, containing above 550 closely printed pages, Price only 
‘s. 6d. boards, the 4th edition, revised and en EWIFE d 
HE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S 
MANUAL; a Practical System of eater Domestic 
Cookery and Family 
of French Cookery and of fashi fon 
tions for Invalids, a Selection of cheap Dishes, a 
useful miscellaneous Receipts in the various Branches of 
tic Economy. 
By MISTRESS MARGARET DODS, 
Of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, P= ad and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London 
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hich has issued from the press for a long time.”. 
peste lst June, 1829. 

«In every page the poet lives and breathes, and many of the 
similes and expressions are turned with a felicity that none but 
one accustomed to think in oon could have accomplished.” — 
Edinburgh Observer, 24 June, 1829. 

«* This is an elegant volume, and is to peofonien of a refined 
and amiable mind, Indeed, we have found more of genuine 
feeling, poetic | gree and delicate humour, than we are gener- 
ally acc to meet with among the numerous similar pub- 
lications of the day.”—dinburgh Weekly Journal, 3d June, 1829, 

Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

Scenes of War, and other Poems. Foolscap 
8vo. 78. boards. 
Pablished by Oliver and Boyd, Swe: and 

Simpkin and Marshall, Londo 
Important Works just published by Mr. Murray. 
CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of 
GRANADA. 
By the Author of the “ Sketch Book.” 
In 2 vols. 8vo: 240. 

2. Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects 

of a By Robert Southey. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Engrav- 


“3. All for Love, and the Pilgrim of Compos-| _ 
“ By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
. The Life and Services of Captain Philip 
mak late of H. M. Ship Nisus. By Captain Smyth, R. 
8vo. Bs. 6d. 
5. The Family Library, Numbers I. and II., 
containing the Life of Buonaparte. Royal 18mo. 15 Plates, 10s. 
res on Sculpture. By John Flax. 
an, M.A. 54 Engravings from Drawings of the Professor, 


Royal Bevo. 21. 2s. - 
The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 
8v0. ies, 
8. An Account of some of the most important 
Diseases peculiar to Women, by Robert Gooch, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 





EMOIRS of the ASTRONOMICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, Vol. III. Part II. price 20¢. 


is ready for delivery. 
so to be had, 

Vol. I. Part I. ‘with Plates, 11. 1s. Vol. I. 
Part II. with Plates, 1/. 4s. Vol. 11. Part I. sit Plates, 1/, 10s. 
Vol. Ii, Part Il, with Plates, 1/. $e. Vol. I a. Aad I. with 
Plates, 12s.; and fet and sold by e and 
ll. 68. now ao rl st 
High Street, Bloomsb 


oe 5, 


OREST SCENES. r~ 9 ‘INCIDENTS in 
the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By GEORGE HEAD, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OURNAL of. ry "PASSAGE from the 
PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, crossing the Andes in the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the River Maranon, 
or Amazon. 
By HENRY LISTER MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
Sohn Murray, Albemario Strest. 


[HE MIRROR “oe ‘LITERATURE, 
AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION, Vol. xl. 
price 5s. 6d. with a Portrait of the late Sir H. er Bart. and 
Oo The M _-™ its choi 
« ve witl choice 
varieties, is the is the pest and most Ser: ——— of 4 


chea) 
day. ae Jul: rT: 1898. 
rer oan genious and useful publication.”—Times, 





“T 





li 
Twelve Volumes of this iy bee —— pon eee contain 5573 


a —= 8yv0. 


509 other well-exe- 
gravings ‘ot yalar interest, oy the trifling Sam of 





I. m pros 0 ig 4s. half-bound. 
Limbird, 143, Strand, London; and all Booksellers, 
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The Westminster Review. 

HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

No. XXI. will oe pep ieet on the 20th of June, contain- 

ing the following Asticles:—1. rn Laws—2. Life and Writings | § 

. L. Courier—s. Li von of Hungary—4. Last of the 

Lat wg Cc 5 —— in the Interior 

of Africa—7. The V: Patriarch—8. Physio! of Trees and 

lan Modern Italy—10. crt Government 

M. . 98 | Memoirs—i2. I. Mig ci Translation 

of Ce ee jou r) on rogress an 0- 

oe ‘Anae of Geierstein—15. Historical Records 

mE Peruvian Indians—i6. Greatest Happiness Principle, and 
— 


Review. 
II. will be published on the 30th 
of the Westminster Rovtos, No. 8, Wellington Street, 





Works published come the week by Longman, Kees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green. 
EMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION 
Fa Right Hon. HENRY PELHAM; collected from 


aah, ee Pee — ‘apers, and other authentic bet its, as 
tra “= ++; Correspondence never before pub! 
the Rev. W. 7 3 — PBA. 
Archdeacon of 
Jn@ vols. 4to. with Portraits from Sriginal Paiptings in ~ pos- 
<i. of His bes the po! of Newcastle, 
Works, price 101. 1 


A see mate en 
ncyel ts. sla eve 
- all. the comprising ev mf 


ite in, «5 introduced to Britain. Edited by J. C. Loudon, 
é The Specific Characters, de. c; by John Lindley, F.R.S. LS. 
The Draw by 3. ~~ = Sowerby, F.L.S. ; and 
Complete ath ol 8v0. we «5 Thousand 
voi. w 
Magrevisgs on Wood, price 41. 14s. 6d. 
Part I. to be continued évery Two Months, 
The Rh No. I. to be continued Monthly, 2s. 6d. each. 

@ Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth; being the Second Part of the Modern History of Eng- 
land. By ‘sharon Turner, F.A.S. R.A. 8.L. The 2d edition, 
2 vols. vo. 11. 12s. boards. 

The History ¢ e Thue ‘hucydides, newly trans- 


lated into lish with copious Annota- 
tens With an ene eniirel be od mii Thucydides; and a Memoir 


printed on large paper, un: form with 





T cs a 





Rural an - Lou- 
eae F. i. ot Itu- 


Lf 
S. &c.; Corresponding ber of the A; 
Horticultural Societies of ong ‘oft the Horticultural So- 


ciety of » and Honor: Member of the Horticultural 
Society of New York. In 8yo. No. XX. (to be onganet every 
7 onths, alternately with the ** Magazine of Natural His. 
tory”), price 3s. 6d. 
Also may be had, 


Vols. I. to IV. price 2/. 19s. 6d. boards. 


A New General Atlas, with the Divisions 
and Boundaries carefully coloured ; constructed entirely from 
New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. Pati. Tented 
on avo paper, price 10s. ad. Tobe 


Companion to the ** Pioneers,” « Last A he) Mobicans,” Se, &e. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. 
HE INDIAN CHIE, < or, Tokesh and 
. Newman 
The following Bomence = will be published 


Freebooter’s Bride Or, ‘the Black Pirate of 


the Mediterranean. 


The Blandfords. By Henrietta Rouviere 


Moss. In 4 vols. 





North 


Contents :—Eastern Hemisph 





Sikes. Africa. 


Also may be had, 
Parts I. to XIII. price 10s. 6d. each. 
The Edinburgh Review; or, Critical Jour- 
nal, No. 97, price 6s. 
Contents :—Census of the Pop 


lity, & 
Cuvres de Courier; Recent State o  France—the Game Laws— 
Steuart’s Planter’s ‘Guide— Interior of Atrie—Library of Enter- 


3; Law of M 








w ready, 1 vol. Pla‘ 
ONSTANTINOPLE in 1828. 
By CHALES ACTORLANE, Esq. 
« This very i and i ork contains the latest 
observations made in ee by two or theue years.” —Cow: 
« The details which the writer gives a sae 0 be read with 
it.” 


peculiar interest at the 
acute, discriminating ; traveller, ana 


«* Mr. Macfarlane is an 
seems - have been , eeseeinay diligent in purs his ingairies 
i urkey. Mor Chronicle. 








jedge—Mill’s Essay on 
Logic and Politics—Law of a, Last of the Catholic 
Question; its Principle, History, and &c. &e. 





8, New “Burlington | Street. 
Mr. Colburn has a published the following new Novels: 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 1. 
HE CHELSEA PENSIO NERS. 
By the Author of the ‘* Subaltern.” 

2. The Adventures of a King’s Page, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 11, 6d. 

3. Waldegrave ; 3; a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

4. Geraldine of Desmond; or, Ireland in 
the Reign of Elizabeth. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

5. Rybrent de Cruce, a Novel. 
post 8vo. 

6. Richelieu ; a Tale of France. In 3 vols. 
post Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

7. Traits of Travel ; 3 or, Tales of Men and 


Cities. By the Author of « Highways and Byways.” In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Sis. 


8. The School of Fashion. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
9. Romances of Real Life, by the Authoress 


In 3 vols. 





Mili . 
the Bev *S TB Bl 

ne Te 
mb wise vo. with Maps, price 2/. 5s. 

The Histor of the Rise of the Tchoweden 

Power in India, till the year A.D. 1612. Translated from the 

Persian of Mahomed Kasim Ferish: vba bee a 
_ 
By the 


In 2 vols. 


joomfield, 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, 


uaa the P; 
DD. F.8.A. = 8 dney College 
in Rutland, &c 





la,” &ce 
Post Bro. price 212. boards. 
Principles of Christian Philosophy, 


containing the eras 2 eaten, 
of the Coniston Religion. 8 y John Bu Burns, KD D: Hogius Pro. 
fessor of in University of Glasgow, &c. In 12mo. 
price 72. boa 34 edition. 


Transactions of the Medical and Chirurgical 
of London. Vol. XV. Part I. in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

*,° By an onan made with the Council, the ager 
will supply such Members of the Society as may be of 
completing their Sets of the Society’s Transactions, at a Scale of 
= which ~~ be had of Longman and Co. or any of their 


Hints for the Examination of Medical Wit- 
nesses. hs Be Jobn Beeman: Smith, M.D. M.R.S.L. Professor of 
Medical the y of London. Foolscap 
es ee) Geography, by M. Malte B 

stem o' ° e Brun 
paioo to. 02. Val. viLPerie 

Vol. VIII. which ‘will complete the Work, 
is in the press. 

we original and translated, by the Rev. 

+ Shepherd, Author of the “ Life of Poggio Bracciolini,” &c. 
Jn feststop ovo price 6s. boards. 

mora; or, the Presentation at Court; 
by Mrs. Lachlan, late Miss Appleton, Author of “ Private Edu- 
cation,” the “ Poor Girl’s Help,” &c. &c. In 2 vols, price 12s. 

A Synopsis of the British Flora, arranged 
ering Plans, y John Lindley, F PRS. LS ond Ge in Ltmo. 


10s. Gd. boards. 
The English Flora, by Sir James E. E. Smith, 
F.R.S. &c. A new edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. 2. 8s. board: 
An Introduction to Entomology ; 
ments of the Natural of Insects. By illiam Kirby, 
M.A. — Rg L.S.-and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S. a 
4 vols. ith Plates and Portraits of the Authors, 5th edit. 


. 

A Scientific Index to former editions may 
be had, price 9s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
and Cathedral Count of Gloucester, by John Britton, F. Hv 
&oc. Miustrated by $2 Engravings by J. Le Keux, Xc. and two 
Woodcuts. Paice i. 104. medium 4to.; and 41. 4s. imp. 4to. 

By the same Author, 
Nos. 3. If, II. price 1. 48. each, medium 4te.; and 
2. imperial 4to. of 


ene Picturesque bey pes of the English 
ad 14 W odes by by Le Keux, Vom. Redaway, 

we. = 14 Wi ilies, Branston, Wright, &c. 
plates are al i more or less beautiful. The interest and 
the 4 oh sul which this work will comprehend, and 


price at which it is a out, must secure it a 
extensive sale.” —. Gazette, Oct. 4, 1828. 
“Ve Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of 








or, Ele. 


of « H Tales.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
10. Stratton Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. 
- f the Author of “ Letters from the East,” “ Tales of the West 
1 Th &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
. The arian ; or, the Church and the 
wun ANovel. In3 vols. 4 8v0. 278. 
Also, nearly read, 
12. Devereux, by the Author of « Pelham,” 
and the “ Disowned.” In 3 vols. 
13. The New Forest; a Novel. By the Au- 
thor of Si. Ph House,” ke. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
14. Sir Philip Gasteneys, a Minor. 
Roger Gresley, Bart. In post 8vo. &s. 6d. 


15. The Exclusives; a Novel. In 3 vols. 
post 8v. 


16. ‘Old Court ; a Novel. In 3 vols. post 


8v0. 

"V7. Tales of my Time. By the Author of 
“ Blue Stocking Hall.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

18. The Davenels; or, a Campaign of 
Fashion in Dublin. In 2 vols. post Bvo. 18s. 


THE FIRST No. of the NEW VOL. of 
the MONTHLY MAGAZINE, price Half-a-Crown, for 
July, will contain—I. Irish Parliaments and Forty-Shilling 
Freeholders—II. The Woman of Visions, a Mediterranean Tale 
—Ill. The Modern Album, or = ims of Men and Manners— 
~ rn a gee siege A and Byways, or 
the ey oe 
The ‘Bridges of Landon WIT. Waits in Ireland, No. 
Murderer’s Death—VIII. The Life and Services of Capt. Maices 
—IX. Theatrical on Notes of the Month, on Affairs 
in General—Reviews of New Publications—Fine Arts—List of 
Works published and in preparation—Scientific and Literary 
Varieties—Obi of distinguished Persons—List of of Patents 
lately granted ou lately 
Commercial 
riages, Deaths, Nc. &c. 
Published by Whitaker ‘and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 
| a and to be had of all Booksellers in England and 
relani 











In 8vo. on superfi rice 14. cloth boards, 
OHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
a Sd enlarged ad ‘De cdditien of several ceomel 
Words in the Arts and S, 
By ROBERT € S. ‘JAMESON, Esq. 


In this Dictionary the labours of Johnson and Walker are 
combined. The is lified, by marking 
Sn ae ~- Pbk. s by the points instead of the 
figures, on an entirely new for the first time in the 
pfesent work. It itil be found one of the mot and use- 
ocabuleries of the En; beg ged 
Printed for William Pickering, 5' a Lane; and 
Cowie and Co. Poultry. 











Poor Laws.—Price 2s. 
LEA for the ABOLITION of SLAVERY 
in neyo as oor egy: by an illegal Abuse of the 
‘oor Law, commen in the Southern Counties. 
Onet en OULETT SCROPE, Esq. F.R.S 





Majesty's Justices nad the Peace for the G County 
Pullished by James Bidgwer, 160," Eeeeediliy 5 and, by order, 


By Sir Ger 


.; the | Ki; 


and 
rts— Provincial lewllignee Baan Mar- Po 





“ We have ventty a simple and faithful rec 
impressions, just as they were made upon his own mind; the 
se eae with wagers: —_ piquant details, which 


our judgment upon the e: Salon and 
bable em heey destinies of this remarkable e and curious ae 
ple.”—Literary Gazette. 


into of 
author's 





In 8vo. price 6s. 
IRST REPORT of the COMMIS. 
SIONERS appointed 7 a wire into the LAW of 
ENGLAND respecting REAL P. ae Lig ordered by the 
House no Srey eg to be gy tse 
ted for J. and T. Clarke, Law B Booksellers, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 5s. boar 
HE HISTORY of the CRUSADES for 
the pee and POSSESSION of the HOLY 
D. By CHARLES MILLs, 
Printed for ston » Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The History of Chivalry; or, Knighthood 
and its Times. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards. 
The Travels of Theodore -Ducas in Ital > t 


the Revival of Letters and Art. In 2 vols. 8vo. lJ. 4s. boar 





8, New » Burlington Street, 
e fe Works: 


hea 





Mr. Colburn eres bli 
1 vol. 4to. with Port 


IFE of J OHN LOCKE. vith Extracts 
from his Corretty LORD » — > aged and Common-place 
2. Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, Pales. 
tine, &c, By R. R. Madden, Esq. In 2 vols. 8va. 248 
3. Three Years in C a3 an Account of 
the a State “; homey t Country _ 1898, 1827, and 1898. 
in the Service of the Bri 





nore 
Iso, near! ys 

4. The Book a the Boudoir. By Lady 
—s In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

. The Loves of the Poets. By the Author 
of bed « Diary of an Ennuyée.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

6. Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of 
the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from 
Charles II. to the cons of Madrid. bbe rays by Herself. Now 
first published toga the o S. To which are added, 
Extracts from the Correspo of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
Handsomely Fy in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait. 

7. Travels to Constantinople, in the Years 
1827 and 1828. By -Capisin Cliarles Colville Frankland, R.N. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 

8. Memorials of Charles John, King of Swe- 
den and Norway, illustrative of his Character, of his Relations 
with the nee Dees and of the present State of his 

ngdoms; with a Discourse on the Political Character of Swe- 
den. By William George Meredith, Esq. A.M. of Brazennose 
ar Oxford. In 8yvo. 

9. The Diary and Correspondence of Phi 
Doddridge, D.D. edited from the Originals, by his Great-( 
son, — Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo. with a 


10. ‘Literary Memorials, by the Author of 
“ Four Years in France,” and “ Italy asitis.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Ine vel, = wri it 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist peta A will ed agro p ert inl anit > aed 8v0. 
HE LAST of the BLANTAGENETS, - 


Historical Romance, illustra some 

Brents, and Et ractainsl snk Dossediie Mansees of Mt the Fit. 

he Ri Eng romance can furnish. Set tee 
whole li of lish fui 

ness, purity, and simplicity of the diction, “oa 

the repose of the inci- 

dents, must Tender this volume « permgoent tovourite wif all 

renders of tates feting aan 
Smith, E! and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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